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TO McCLELLAN. 

















[General McClellan, at this late hour, begins to 
play the outspoken patriot, having lately declared 
to a public mecting in New York that the rebellion | 
must be put down, though it cost the last dollar 
and last drop of blood. ] 


—— 


Weakling, be silent! Silence was thine art, 

Thy trap to catch men’s worship, when the State 

Fancied thy words so few because so great, 

So seeded with effect, thy mind and heart. 

Nor yet did word of brave rebuking start 

From out those lips, when traitors, thy false fame | 

Procuring, gilded treason with Shy name, 

And from thy fustian riches stocked their mart. 

O thou couldst let them king thce, though thy 
& 


throne . 
Must be the altar whereon Freedom died! 

But now, their bubble burst, and burst thine own, 
Nay, keep it! Long it lied, 
Decciving most; now let it, to atone, 

Thy bloated littleness confess, and hide. 


That silence ends. 


——_——- «wees 


For the Commonwealth. 


THE RETURN. 





Patria quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit? | 


re ooo 


As from himself he fled, 
Outcast, insane, 


Tormenting demons drove him from the gate. 


Away he sped, 


Casting his woes behind, 
His joys to find ,— 
His better mind. 


Recovered, 
Himself again, 

Over his threshold led, 
Peace fills his breast, 


He finds his rest; 
Expecting angels his arrival wait. 


+wceom> 


HIDDEN GROWTH. 


—_————2 





BY HENRY VAUGHAN. 


—--- ——. 


Dear, secret greenness! nurst below 
Tempests and winds and winter nights! 
Vex not, that but one sees thee grow; 


That one made all these lesser lights. 


What needs a conscience calm and bright | 
Within itself, an outward test? 

Who breaks his glass to take more light, 
Makes way for storms into his rest. 


Then bless thy S¢cret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 


Keep clean, beai fruit, earn life, and watch 


Till the white-winged reapers come! | 


Miscellany, : 





SIZE OF BRAIN, 

My brain I'll prove the female to my soul, 

My soul the father; and these two beget 

A generation of still brecding thoughts, 

And these same same thoughts people the little 
world. Shakspeare. 


The axiom “‘size is the measure of power,” ap- | 
pears to have the support of many and obvious 
analogics. The stone of greatest bulk is usually 
of greatest weight; the largest bundle of muscle is | 
commonly capable of the most powerful contrac- 
tion; and so forth. Were, therefore, the action 
of the brain. mechanical and secretive, these analo- | 
gies would be valid,and being valid, would be 
conclusive. But the functions of that grand organ, 
regal in its domed dwelling above the kingdom of j 
the body, are, so far as we know, not at all of such | 
nature. 
turally, only by resorting to a much higher order 


We can explain its action, even conjec- | 


of analogies, quitting all thought of the brain’s 
similarity to muscular or glandular tissue. 
Suppose, for example, we should name it a fele- 
graphic organ. The nerves, of the same subs- | 
tance, are known to be telegraphic; it is therefore | 
no unreasonable conjecture that the brain is of like 
nature in function as well asin substance. Now, 
electro-magnetism flies as swiftly, and as accurate- 
ly, upon its attenuated wire, as though the wire 
A 


certain magnitude is required; but a maximum is 


were equal in size to the shaft of a steamship. 


quickly reached, beyond which increase avails no- 
thing. ! 

Consider, indeed, any of the processes by 
which intelligence is conveyed from man to man, 
and in them all considerations of magnitude will | 
be found of minor importance. A word enunci- 
ated by organs delicate as those of a nightingale, 
has the same significance as though bellowed from | 
the throat of a thunder-cloud; a word traced by 
the tiny pen means as much as though written 
upon a ten-acre parchment with the cloven trunk 
of a Norwegian pine. Let brain be the pen with 
which spirit writes; then larger or smaller, within 
certain limits, will signifv nothing. 

Assuming, for convenience sake, that the brain 
is a telegraphic organ of great complication, we at 
once see that a conception of it is at least possible, 
which shall be in no bondage to mere bulk; for of 
such an organ no more is required than that it 
should be complete in its parts, and perfect in its 
internal arrangements. Reasoning a priori, we 
should say thatsuch a structure might be arranged 
in a larger or smaller space indifferently, accord- 
ing to the pleasure of Nature. As matter of pure 
observation, we now know that in the construction 
of the human brain, she uses a certain space, vary- 
ing within given limits without prejudice to her 
work; while any transgression of these bounda- 
ries in ¢ither direction may be accepted as token 
Observation also 
shows us that in some races she commonly occu- 


of disease and defeated intents. 


pies more space, in some chooses to make her 
work a little more compact; but the intellectual 
rank of the races cannot from this be determined. 
Transgrmssion of normal limits is evidence of 
disease, and therefore, it may be, of idiocy. But 
this abnormal divergence is equally injurious, as 
has just been intimated, no matter to which side it 
may lean. A head very much too large indicates 
idioty as surely as one very much too small. A 
brain of but fifty cubic inches measure is useless 
asa mental organ; but so were one of two hun-— 
dred cubic inches. This imbecility is not the re 


WY .« 


| gult of size, whether large or small, but of the dis- 


more than a granite wedge that only a giant could 


| it. 


alien material. 


facts, but intrinsically more rational. 
| to the current notion, man is no complete artistic 


_ ists. Nay, the very blockheads and dunces of such 
| arace would be wiser and wittier than Homer, | 
| Plato, or Shakspeare; so that our man of most ex- 
, alted genius would among them be sent to an idiot 


, asylum! 


_ rowed from them enough either of science or of 


| ture understood her own Business. 
' a true artist, she had a full, rounded, perfect con- 


| pends at all upon physical conditions, depends on 


| which composed it at first, is recomposing it in 


| with which all future mental action must be per- 
| formed. 
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ease which abnormal size betrays. The best cere- 
bram is that which is internally perfected in the 
highest degree,—in other words, that which best 
represents the healthy and unobstructed action of 
Nature. And so far as size can afford indication 
of this, it must do so by a tendency to neither ex- 
treme, but rather by a more strict adherence to 
typical size. 

Quality of brain must always be of main impor- 
tance. A drop of dew reflects the sun; a cartload 





' of clay does not. For realizing any nice mechani- | 


cal conception a pocket knife of keen stcel is worth | 


wield,—even though the giant himself were to use 
Considerations of this kind can never be more 
applicable than in the present case. Surely, only 
the last sublimation of matter can render it fit for 
marriage with mind; therefore the great stress of 
effort must be in the direction of refinement; and 
the most frequent failure will occar in climbing 
the steepest hill. It is easier to aggregate matter 
than to etherialize and quicken it. The ‘mast of 
some great amtiral’” cost Nature far less labor, 
one might say, than the brain of John Milton. 
Mental power is proportioned, therefore, not to 
size but to completeness in structure, delicacy and 
firmness in fibre, and purity, that is, freedom from 


This theory is not only more accordant with 
According 


conception, but a mere fragment, cut off arbitrarily 
ata given point. Upon this hypothesis, it must 
follow that a race of Brobdignagian stature, with 
heads as big as barrels, would be conversant with 
incomparably more truth than man as he now ex- 


This being so, one might question | 
whether Nature has not shown an unwise econo- | 
my. What a thousand pities that she had not 


taken Gall or Gliddon into her counsels, and bor- 


magnanimity to abate a little elsewhere, and put 
Possibly, however, Na- 
Perhaps, like 


more material into man! 


ception of man, and did not confer upon hima 
head as big as the dome of St. Peter’s for this rea- | 
son, first of all, that it would have been a foolish 
and useless accumulation of material. 


The doctrine that mental power, so far as it de- 


quality of brain, is on fairer terms with morality 
than Gall’s doctrine. Quality of brain is very much 
under our own control, immediate or remote. 
Sensuality thickens it; sordidness fills it with dead 
earth; cold skepticism clogs its channels with 
rheum; cowardice enfeebles it; and in fine, spirit, 


every moment of time, so that record of our spiri- 
tual life or spiritual death is perpetually made in 
the intimate structure of the brain. Thus nobdie 
thoughts and deeds are forever sharpening, while 
ignoble are dulling, the edge of those instruments, 


D. A. W. 








—— i cae 
Literary Review. 
THE INVASION OF 1HE CRIMEA: Its Origin and an 

Account of its Progress down to the death of 

Lord Raglan; By Alexander William Kinglake. 

Vol. I, Pp. 650. New York: Harper and Bro- 

thers, publishers, Franklin Square. 1863. 

The present age has been fertile in eminent his- 
torians. Leaving out of view the Continental na- 
tions, among whom Michelet, and Mommsen, and 
Curtius are to be named with honor as historians, 
England and America alone have produced Grote, 
Macaulay, Bancroft, Motley, Carlyle, and Kinglake, 
—not to mention such inferior, although famous 
writers, as Alison, Arnold, Prescott, Hildreth, 
Froude and Merivale. Of the six first named we in- 
cline to believe that posterity will rank them in this 
way, after making allowance for the difference of 
topics and of plan: Carlyle, Kinglake, Motley, | 
Grote, Macaulay, Bancroft; leaving a wide interval 
between these and their contemporaries. By placing 
Carlyle first, we do not mean to assert that he is 
the model historian, but only that he has so seized 
on the vital facts of history and presented those 
with such brilliant illustration, that he has more 
influenced the verdict of mankind than any other 


writer of his time. This is true of Tacitus in a | 





still greater degree, althongh he must yield to | 
Livy (a far infer:or writer) in method and fulness | 
of important details; and Carlyle will leave his | 
mark on history as deeply branded, almost, as that | 
of the chronicler of Tiberius and the biographer 
of Agricola. Motley has in a lesser degree some 
ot the best eneryies of Carlyle, together with great- 
er candor and patience; Grote, lacking entirely in 
the switt flashes of insight, rises above both in the | 
steady industry which is the only guaranty of a! 
faithful chronicle. But Grote writes in a bad style, | 
—he js not so much a historian writing forall time, | 
as a reviewer, editing and criticising for his own | 


generation. Still more is this true of Macaulay, 
and Bancroft, whom we class together as belong- | 
ing to the factitious school in literature. They do 
not so much aim at the truth of incidents or of the 
whole work, as at effect; they are pointed, spe- 
cious, laborious in the advocacy of a cause ora 
man; but succeeding ages will wonder at their great 
renown with us. 

The same censure must be partially applied to 
Mr. Kinglake, who has suddenly, by a single work, 
raised himself from the credit of aclever book of , 
travels to the renown of a historian of the first 
rank, standing, as we have said, next to Carlyle. 
Now the great Transcendentalist does not value 
the opinion of his contemporaries a straw,—he . 
writes on and on in his high, inspired, arrogant, 
harsh way, utterly careless whether men read even, | 
much less praise or blame his books. Grote and | 
Motley, too, have an object in view which keeps . 
their eyes fixed on something else than the ap- | 
plauding crowd about them, or the critics that | 
bark or flatter. But Mr. Kinglake, in the midst of | 
his best passages cannot forget his readers, and 
gives himself airs to catch their passing notice. He | 
is like a handsome man walking down Broadway, | 
conscions of the gaze of the crowd, and furtively | 
eyeing his image in the shop windows, and ad- 
justing his cloak to make the picture effective. 

This will account for many of the affectations in 


which he indulges himself, and which mar some 
of his finest passages; passages which otherwise 
might rank with the best of Clarendon’s and Sal- 
lust’s, and be little inferior to those models of all 
history, Tacitus and Thucydides. 

And this leads us to observe that another de- 
fect in Mr. Kingiake’s style is that it too often re- 
minds usof Clarendon, whom he has certainly 
read to good purpose,—and not only of him but of 
the great Athenian who described the Peloponne- 
sian war, and whose history enters so largely into 
the studies of most young Englishmen. Itis in 
vain for Mr. Kinglake to conceal his classical 
predilections by flings at Latin and Greek, as when 
he praises the diction of Mr. Bright as “being 
founded upon English lore rather than upon 
shreds of weak Latin ;” the very turn of this very 
sentence betrays the careful reader of the best Ro- 
man authors. We do not know that Mr. King- 
lake has been a wide reader, but no man familiar 
with even the college authors in the classic tongues 
can fail to trace two or threc of them in every page 
of this remarkable book. 

But in spite of these blemishes,—and they are 
no greater than the best of our modern authors 
constantly are chargeable with--the book has great 
and almost overpowering merits. At the very out- 
set we are impressed with the strange patience of 
a writer who for ten years could abstain from dis- 
cussing what all England was ringing with, and 
finally, when men’s minds had settled into a sort 
of acquiesence in the verdicts of the time, com- 
ing forward alone, and unsupported except by 
facts and arguments, demolishes at a blow the old 
crust, of opinions and casts the fluid mass below 
into his own mould. 

For such undeniably is the state of the case to- 
day. Whatever flaws may be found in this au- 
thor’s reasoning or his statement of events, there 
is no doubt that the public opinion of all commun- 
ities speaking the Englssh language is visibly 
sweeping on in the channel he has marked out. 
Doubtless there will be opposition; already we 
hear murmurs from various quarters, but it must 
be a strong hand that can check the movement 
to which this book gave the strong impulse that 
had long been needed and waited for, 

This patience and this fidelity to the first condi- 
tion of historical writing,—a sure and long ac- 
quaintance with the facts—are seconded by a 
knowledge of human nature which delights and 
surprises the reader. 3 

We have blamed Mr. Kinglake for borrowing 
from Clarendon and Thucydides the dress of his 
thought sometimes; but no man can borrow the 
insight and the experience which go to the portray- 
ing of such a character as this of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, better known as Sir Stratford Canning. 


THE GREAT ELTCHI. 


“This kinsman of Mr? Canning the Minister had 
been bred from early life to the career of diploma- 
cy, and whilst he was so young that he could still 
perhaps think in smooth Eton Alcaics more easily 
than in the diction of ‘High Contracting Parties,’ 
it was given him to n>gotiate a treaty which helped 
to bring ruin upon the enemy of his country.* 
How to negotiate with a perfected skill never de- 
generating into craft, how to form such a scheme 
of policy that his country might be brought to 
adopt it without swerving, and how to pursue this 
always, promoting it steadily abroad, and gradu- 
ally forcing the home Government to goall lengths 
in its support, this he knew; and he was moreover 
so gifted by nature that, whether men studied his 
dispatches, or whether they listened to his spoken 
words, or whether they were only by-standers 
caught and fascinated by the grace of his pres- 
ence, they could scarcely help thinking that if the 
English nation was to be maintained in peace or 
drawn into war by the will of a single mortal, there 
was no man who looked so worthy to fix its des- 
tiny as Sir Stratford Canning. He had faults 
which made him an imperfect Christian, for his 
temper was fierce, and his assertion of self was so 
closely involved in his conflicts that he followed 
up his opinions with his feelings and with the 
whole strength of his imperious nature. But his 
fierce temper, being always under control when 
purposes of State so required, was far from being 
an infirmity and was rather a weapon of exceeding 
sharpness, for it was so wielded by him as to have 
more tendency to cause dread and surrender than 
to generate resistance. Then, too, every judgment 
which he pronounced was enfolded in words so 
complete as to exclude the idea that it could ever 
be varied, and to convey therefore the idea of du- 
ration. As though yielding to fate itself, the 
Turkish mind used to bend and fall down before 
him.”’ 

Nor is this sketch the best of the many which 
the book contains. The Czar Nicholas, Prince 
Mentchikoff, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, 
Louis Napoleon, and a dozen more are described 
at greater or less length, but always with the 
same strong and delicate touches. We have 
quoted in a previous number some portions of the 
sketch of the French Emperor; here are others: 

LOUIS NAPOLEON IN ACTION. 


He loved to contrive and brood over plots, and 


| he had a great skill in making the preparatory ar- | 
| rangements for bringing his schemes to ripeness; | customing themselves to look upon him as a man 
| but his labors in this direction had a tendency to | of stern purpose. Upon the whole, notwithstand- 
| bring him into scenes for which by nature he was | ing his European fame, it was easy for him at this 
| ill fitted, because, like most of the common herd of 


men, he was unable to command the presence of 
mind and the flush of animal spirits which are 
needed for the critical moments of a daring adven- 
ture. In short, he was a thoughtful literary maa, 
deliberately tasking himself to venture into a des- 
perate path, and going great lengths in that direc- 


| tion, but liable to find himself balked in the mo- 


ment of trial by the sudden ard chilling return of 
his good sense. 

He was not by nature bloodthirsty nor cruel, and 
besides that in small matters he had kind and 
generous instincts, he was really so willing to act 
fairly until the motive for foul play was strong, 
that for months and months together he was able 


, to live among English sporting men without in- 
| curring disgrace; and if he was not so constituted 


nor: so disciplined as to be able to refrain from 
any object of eager desire merely upon the theory 
that what he sought todo was wicked, there is 
ground for inferring that his perception of the 
difference between right and wrong had been 
dimmed (as it naturally wonld be) by the habit of 
seeking an ideal of manly worth ina personage 
like the first Bonaparte. It would seem that (as 
a study, or out of curiosity, if not with a notion of 
being guided by it) he must have accustomed him- 
self to hear sometimes what conscience had to say, 
for it is certain that, with a pen in his hand and 
with sufficient time for preparation, he cvould imi- 
tate very neatly the scrupu.ous language of a man 
honor. 
PRINCE LOUIS AT STRASBURGH. 


Supposing that there really existed among the 


| troops a deep attachment to the name and family | 


of Bonaparte, little more seemed needed for win- 
ning over the whole garrison than that the heir of 





* The treaty of Bucharest in 1812. By enabling the Czar 


Tchitchago@, this treaty did much te convert the dis 
comfiture of Napoleon's ‘grand army’ into absolute ruin. 


the Emperor should have the personal qualities 
| requisite for the success of the enterprise. Prince 
| Louis was brought into the presence of the cap- 
tive general, and tried to gain him over, but was 
‘repulsed. Afterward the prince, surrounded with 

men personating an imperial staff, was conducted 
| to the barrack of the Forty-Sixth Regiment, and 
the men, taken entirely by surprise, were told that 
the person now introduced to them was their em- 
| peror. What they saw was a young man with the 
| bearing and countenance of a weaver—a weaver 
| Oppressed by long hours of monotonous in-door 
| work, which makes the body stoop and keeps the 
eyes downcast; but all the while—and yet it was 
broad daylight—this young man, from hat to boot, 
was standing dressed up in the historic costume of 
the man of Austerlitzand Marengo. It seems that 
this painful exhibition began to undo the success 
which Vaudrey had achieved; but strange things 
had happened in Paris before, and the soldiery 
could not, with certainty, know that the young 
man might not be what they were told he was— 
Napoleon II., the new-made Emperor of the French. 
Their perplexity gave the prince an opportunity of 
trying whether the sentiment for the Bonapartes 
were really existing or not, and, jf it were, whether 
he was the man to kindle it. 

But by and by Talandier, the colonel of the reg- 
iment, having been at length apprised of what was 
going on, came into the yard. He instantly or- 
dered the gates to be closed, and then—fierce, 
angry, and scornful—went straight up to the spot 
where the proposed emperor, and his ‘‘impcrial 
staff’ were standing. Of course this apparition— 
the apparition of the indignant colonel whose bar- 
racks had been invaded—was exactly what was to 
be combated; but yet, as though it were something 
monstrous and undreampt of, it came upon the 
prince with a crushing power. To him, a literary 
man, standing in the barrack yard in the dress of 
the great conqueror, an angry colonel with authen- 
tic warrant to command was something real, and 
therefore, it seems, dreadful. In a moment Prince 
Louis succumbed to him. Some thought that after 
what had been done that morning the prince owed 
it to the unfortunate Vaudrey (whom he had se- 
duced into the plot) to take care not to let the en- 
terprise collapse without testing his fortune to the 
utmost by a strenuous, not to say desperate, resist- 
ance; but this view did no: prevail. One of the 
ornaments which the prince wore was a sword, yet 
without striking a blow he suffered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion 
of Honor and all his otherdecorations. According 
to one account the angry colonel inflicted this dis- 
honor with his own hands, and not only pulled the 
grand cordon from the prince’s bosom, but tore off 
his epaulettes and trampled both epaulettes and 
grand cordon under foot. 

It shoutd be said that these accounts of the bear- 


ing of the Emperor, when in scenes of danger, 





though they are substantially true, yet may convey 


a false impression as to his real character. He was 


slow in reaching the maturity of his powers, and 
much that has been thought inconsistent in him 
may be explained by this. That the verdict of Mr. 
Kinglake on his moral qualities is mainly just, we 
are far trom denying, and this pitiless fourteenth 
chapter is doing much to pave the way for his ulti- 
mate downfall, which must be as complete as his 
rise was unexpected. 

Undoubtedly the person who,next to Louis Napo- 
leon and Garibaldi has had most sway over the pol- 
itics of Europe for the last quarter of a century is 


Lord Palmerston. This singular statesman, com- 


bining the qualities of an Englishman with those 
of a Frenchman wore than any of his contempo- 
raries; whose power always seems too great for 
his talents, and yet who has contrived to get the 
better of men usually thought abler than himself, 
is thus painted by the admiring pencil of Mr. King- 


lake: 
LORD PALMERSTON. 


To those who know anything of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s intellectual power, of his boldness, his 
vast and concentrated energy, his instinct fer un- 
derstanding the collective mind of a body of men 
and of a whole nation, and, above all, his firm, 
robust will; nay, even to those who only know of 
his daring achievements—achievements half peace- 
ful, half warlike, half righteous, half violent, in 
many lands and on many a sea—the notion of 
causing him to be subordinated to Lord Aberdeen 
in Foreign Affairs seems hardly more sound than a 
scheme providing that the greater shall be contain- 
ed in the less. Statesmen on the Continent would 
easily understand this, for they had hved much 
under the weight of his strenuous nature; but at 
that time he had not been much called upon to 
apply his energies to the domestic affairs of En 
gland. Besides, he had been more seen in his own 
country than abroad, and for that very reason he 
was less known, because there was much upon the 
mere outside which tended to mask his real nature. 
His partly Celtic blood, and perhaps too in early 
life his boyish consciousness of power, had given 
him a certain elation of manner and bearing which 
kept him for a long time out of the English world. 
The defect was toned down by age, for it lay upon 
the surface only,and in his inner nature there was 
nothing vuigarnor unduly pretending. Still, the 
defect made people slow—made them take forty 
years—to recognize the full measure of his intel- 
lectual strength. Moreover, the English had so 
imperfect a knowledge of the stress which he had 
long been putting upon foreign govern ments, that 
the mere outward signs which he gave to his coun- 
trymen at home—his frank speech, his off-hand 
manner, his ready banter, his kind, joyous, beam- 
ing eyes—were enough to prevent them from ac- 





| time to escape grave attention in England. 
He was not a man who would come to a subject 
| with which he was dealing for the first time with 
|any great store of preconceived opinons, but 
'he wrote so strenuously—he always, they say, 
| wrote standing—and was apt to be so much struck 
' with the cogency of his own arguments, that, by the 
| mere process of framing dispatches, he wrought 
himse!f into strong convictions, or rather, perhaps 
| into strong resolves; and he clung to these with 
' such a lasting tenacity that, if he had been a 
solemn, austere personage, the world would have 
{accused him of pedantry. Like most gifted men 
iwho evolve their thoughts with a pen, he was 
{| very clear, very accurate. Of every subject which 
he handled gravely he had a tight, iron grasp. 
Without being inflexible, his will, it has been al- 
ready said, was powerful, and it swung with a 
| great momentum in one direction until, for some 
' good and sound reason, it turned and swung in 
another. He pursued one objeet at a time without 
being distracted by other game. 
In contrast to this, read the judgment which he 
| Passes upon the two great leaders of the popular 
| party in England. 
COBDEN AND BRIGHT. 


| Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were members of 
| the House of Commons. Both had the gift of a 
‘manly, strenuons eloquence, and their diction, be- 
ing founded upon English lore rather than upon 
| shreds of weak Latin, went straight to the mind 
, of their bearers. Of these men the one cou!d per- 
; Suade, the other could attack; and, indeed, Mr. 
Bright’s oratory was singularly well qualified for 
| preventing an erroneous acquiesence in the policy 
, of the day; for, besides that he was honest and 
| fearless, besides that with a ringing voice he had 
jallthe clearness and force which resulted from 


| to withdraw from the South the forces commanded by | bis great natural gifts, as well as from his onesided 


method of thinking, he had the advantage of be- 
ing generally able to speak in a state of sincerc 





anger. In former years, while their minds were 
disciplined by the almost mathematical exactness 
of the reasonings on which they relied, and when 
they were acting in concert with the shrewd tra- 


ders of the north who had a very plain object in | 


view, these two orators had shown with what a 
strength, with what a masterly skill, with what pa- 
tience, with what a high courage they could carry 
a great scientific truth through the storms of poli- 
tics. They had shown that they could arouse and 
govern the assenting thousands who listened to 
them with delight—that they could bend the House 
of Commons—that thev could press their creed 
upon a prime minister, and put upon his mind so 
hard a stress that after a while he felt itto be a 
torture and a violence to his reason to have to 
make stand against them. Nay, more. Each of 
these two gifted men Nad proved that he conld go 
bravely into the midst of angry opponents, could 
show them their fallacies one by one, destroy their 
favorite theories before their very faces, and tri- 
umphantly argue them down. Now these two 
men were honestly devoted to the cause of peace. 
They honestly believed that the impending war 
with Russia was a needless war. There was no 
stain upon their names. How came it that they 
sank and were able to make no good stand for the 
cause they loved so well? 

There is much in this book which reminds us of 
the opening of our own civil war, so true is it that 
History is continually repeating itself. We are 


told that one great cause of the Crimean war was 


tone 





manifestoes declaring the judgement of the En- 


| glish people. In the one case the man is only ac- 
cused, in the other he seems to stand already con- 
| demned. 

| But though the Company held all this power, 
| their tenure of it was of such a kind that they 


|could not exercise it perversely or whimsically | 


| without doing a great harm to their singular trade; 


make them—not autocratic, but—representative 
in their character, and they were obliged by the 


they could in accord with the nation at large. 
This, then, was the great English journal; and, 
| whether men spoke of the mere printed sheet which 
lay upon their table, or of the mysterious organi- 
zation which produced it, they habitually called 
| either one or the other ‘The Times.’ Moreover, 
| they often prefixed to the word such adjectives and 
| participles as showed that they regarded the sub- 
| ject of their comments in the light of a sentient, 
active being, having a life beyond the span of mor- 
| tal men, gifted with reason, armed with a cruel 





strength, endued with some of the darkest of the | 
; human passions, but clearly liable hereafter to the | 


| direst penalty of sin. 





| words were poured forth and scattered abroad to 


| the corners of the earth, measuring out honor to | 
| some, and upon others bringing scorn and disgrace. | 
| Where and with whom the real power lay, and | 


| what was its truc source, and how it was to be 


the belief entertained by Russia that England would | propitiated—these were questions wrapped in more 
not fight, that her devotion to peace and the com- | or less obscurity: for some had a theory that one 


mercial advantages of peace had abated the old 
warlike fervor of the British blood. Just so we 
know that one great incentive to the South in its 
career of treason and war was the confident belief 
that the Yankees could not, and would not take up 


arms for a principle. Much therefore of what 18 


here said of the Peace Party in England in 1853, 
holds good of the Union party in the North in 
1860—61; and the temper of our people, under 
neath their apparent indifference, was very similar 
to that here described: 

THE PEACE PARTY. 

England had long been an enigma to the politi- 
cal students of the Continent, but after the summer 
of 1851 they begun to imagine that they really at 
last understood her. They thought that she was 
falling from her place among nations; and indeed 
there were signs which might well lead a shallow 
observer to fancy that her ancient spirit was failing 
her. Anarmy is but the limb of a nation, and it 
is no more givento a people to combine the pos- 
session of military strength with an unmeasured 
devotion to the arts of peace than it is for a man 
to be feeble and helpless in the general condition 
of his body, and yet to have at his command a 
strong right arm for the convenience of self-defence. 
The strength of ‘the right arm is as the strength of 
the man; the prowess of an ar.ny is as the valor 
and warlike spirit of the nation which gives it her 
flesh and blood. England having suffered herself 
to grow forgetful of this truth, seemed in the eyes 
of foreigners to be declining. It was not the re- 
duction of the military and establishments which 
was the really evil sign; for—to say nothing of 
ancient times—the Swiss in Europe, and some of 
the States of the North American continent, have 
shown the world that a people which almost dis- 


penses with a standing army, may yet be among | 


the most resolute and warlike of nations; but there 
was in England ageneral decrying of arms. Well- 
meaning men harangued and lectured in this spi- 
rit. What they sincerely desired was a continu- 
ance of peace; but instead of taking the thought 
and acquiring the knowledge which mighc have 
qualified them to warn their fellow-countrymen 
against steps tending to a needless war, they squan- 
dered their indignation upon the deceased authors 
of former wars, and used language of such breadth, 
that what they said was as applicable to one war 
asto another. At length they generated a sec- 
called the ‘‘ Peace Party,” which denounced war 
in strong indiscriminate terms. 


“All England had been brought to the opinion 
that it was a wickedness to incur war without ne- 
cessity or justice; but when the leading spirits of 
the Peace Party had the happiness of beholding 
this wholesome result, they were far from stopping 
short. They wenton to make light of the very 
principles by which peace is best maintained, and 
although they were conscientious men, meaning to 
say and do what was right, yet, being unacquainted 
with the causes which bring aboy,, the fall of em- 
pires, they deliberately inculcated that habit of set- 
ting comfort against honor, which historians call 
‘corruption.’ They made it plain, as they imag- 
ined, that no war which was not engaged in for the 
actual defence of the country could ever be right; 
but even there they took no rest, for they went on 
and on, and still on, until their foremost thinker 


reached the conclusion that in the event of an at- | 
tack upon our shores, the invaders ought to be re- | 


ceived with such an effusion of hospitality and 
brotherly love as could not fail to disarm them of 
their enmity, and convert the once dangerous 
Zouave into the valued friend of the family. 
Then with great merriment the whole English peo- 


ple turned round, and although they might still be | 


willing to go to the brink of other precipices, they 
refused to go farther towards that one. The doc- 
trine had struck no root. It was ill suited to the 
race to whom.it was addressed. The male chcered 
it, and forgot it until there came a time for testing 
it, and then discarded it; and the woman, from 
the very first, with her true and simple instinct, 
was quick to understand its value. She would 
subscribe if her husband required it, to have it 
taught tocharity children, but she would not suffer 
it to be tanght to her own boy. So it proved bar- 
ren. Intruth the English knew that they were a 
great and a free people, because their fathers, and 
their fathers’ fathers, and all the great ancestry of 
whom they came, had been men of warlike quality ; 
and deeming it time to gainsay the teaching of the 


Peace Party, but not being skilled in dialectics and | 
the use of words, they unconsciously came to think | 
that it would be well to express a practical opinion | 


of the doctrine by taking the first honest and fair 


opportunity of engaging in war. Still, the con- | 
science of the nation was sound, and men were as | 
well convinced as ever of the wickedness of a war | 


wrongly or wantonly incurred. They were in this 
mind : they would not go to war without believing 
that they had a good and just cause, but it was 
certain that tidings importing the necessity of go- 
ing to war for duty’s sake would be received with 
welcome in England.” 

One of the most curious portions of the book is 
the account given of the Times newspaper. No- 
where, perhaps, does the peculiar humor of the au- 
thor, and a vein of sarcasm in which he stands 
alone among writers, so displays itself as here. 
After describing the persons who founded the 
Times—‘“‘certain widows and gentlemen,” 
scure to be named, apparently—and their mode of 


employing other persons to collect information | 


and establish an inquest for opinions, he goes on 
to say: 


Plainly, then, this printing Company wielded a 
great power; and if I have written with sufficient 


clearness, I have made it apparent that this was— 


a power of more vast dimensions than that which 
men describe when they speak of ‘‘the power of 
the Press.” [tis one thing, for instance, to de- 


nounce a public man by printed arguments and | 


invectives which are belived to utter nothing more 
than the opinion of the writers, and itis another 
and a graver thing to denounce him in writings 
which, though having the form of arguments, are 
(rightly or wrongly) regarded as manifestoes—as 


too ob- | 


| man ruled, and some another, and some were sure 
| that the Great Newspaper governed all England, 
| and others that England governed the Newspaper. 


It is not true, however, as has been carelessly as- 


| serted, that Mr. Kinglake ascribes the war to the | 


i i 
| influence of the Times, for he has taken great 


| pains and shown great art in proving that it was 


| ““Morny and Fialin de Persigny, and St. Arnaud, | 


” 


formerly Le Roy,” that brought England and 
Russia, both unwilling, tothe final shock of war. 
Ho docs, however, charge the Times with having 
occasioned tht unfortunate expedition against Se- 
| bastopol, just as the Tribune is accused of having 
: brought about the expedition against Richmond 


‘and the defeat of Bull Run. 


But we have omitted all this time to give our | 


readers any notice of Mr. Kinglake himself. He is 


known to American readers chiefly by his Eastern | 
! 


| book, “Eothen,” which appeared some twenty 
| years ago, and was everywhere noticed for the 

beauty of its descriptions, which were thought to 
| be all the more extraordinary because the author 


| had never travelled. 


He is a barrister, whose 
| practice has been mainly in the courts of equity, 
| where he has won a high name. In 1857 he was 


| a 
| chosen to Parliament, but he has mace no figure 


| there at all worthy of his real abilities. 
| sixty one years old, was a personal friend, if not 
|akinsman of Lord Raglan, whose papers came 
into his hands on the death of that general, and for 


a part of the time at least, was present with the 


He is now 


| Allies during the invasion of the Crimea. His de- 
| scription of the battle of the Alma is made from 
personal observation, assisted by a careful study of 
the subject since, in the reports of all the armies 

engaged, and may be safely reckoned one of the 
| best accounts ever given of a battle. 

From Mr. Kinglake’s years and the course of his 
life, it wil! be seen that whatever be his style of 
thought or of expression, criticism is bat little likely 
to modify it. He affords the singular spectacle of 
an author coming forward for his first great litera- 
ry contest, at an age when most men lay down the 
pen. 
vorite with the English, for he embodies all the 
No lan- 





| characteristic traits of the Englishman. 
| guage can do justice to his scorn and hatred of the 
French character. They lurk in every sentence 
| and give the book an air of racy intolerance, which 
| is to an Englishman like the flavor of olives. Quite 
as marked is his unbounded satisfaction with the 
English character. He does not even try to be cos- 
mopolitan, as Buckle did, but he would have failed 
far worse than Buckle, had he made the effort. He 
| is rather like About’s Englishman, who, when com- 
plimented by a Greek on the purity with which he 
spoke the language, asked his friend if he did not 
notice a slight accent. ‘ Yes,” saidtheGreck. “I 
| not to lose it. I wish to be known as an English- 
man even when I speak Greek.” 
The succeeding volumes of this work will be 
looked for with impatience, and will have a wide 
| reading when they appear, as they should have. 


{ 





elucidation of any part of contemporary history. 


To Americans the book will have an added value | 


from considerations before mentioned. We are 


ourselves at war, and with many of the same im- | 


pediments to success that blocked the path of the 
| English in the Crimea. 


| our errors from these brilliant pages, but many 


| more from the same harsh experience that met our 
English cousins in their first great war since the 
| ruin of the first Napoleon. 





| 


Syrvia’s Lovers; By Mrs. Gaskell. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


| In our short notiee of this novel some weeks ago, 


with Mr. Kinglake’s History. That promise we 
now fulfil. 
We class these books together, not because of 
| any resemblance between them in subject or style 
of treatment, but because they are, “upon the 
whole,’”’ as Mr. Kinglake would say, the most no- 
ticeable books of the season which have appeared 
either here or in England. 


ray’s powers, is the greatest novel writer of Eng- 
land, and this book is fully worthy of her powers. 
Painful it is, to be sure, but none the less a work 
of much art, and conveying a profound lesson in 
human nature. 

The plot of the story is very simple: Sylvia Rob- 
son, the heroine, is a Yorkshire lass, living near 
the town of Monkshaven, the daughter of an old 


farmer, who has once been a whale fisher, sailing | 


| from that port. She is beloved by her cousin, 
Philip Hepburn, salesman in a shop in the town, 
but she does not return his love. ; 
She is a pretty, wilfal, fascinating girl, with all 
| & woman’s strength and weakness, bat lacking the 


| 
i 


of women like her. She is neither thoughtful, nor 


devout, nor wise, as Hester Rose is, who isas much . 


‘in love with Philip, as Phitip is with Sylvia. He, 


| it should be said, is the exact opposite of his cousin, 
calm, resolute, and considerate, without imagina- 


for the whole scheme of their existence went to | 


Jaw of their being to keep themselves as closcly as , 


On the Sabbath England had rest, but in the . 
insti morning of all other days the irrevocable © 


| the selfish policy of Louis Napoleon, urged on by | 


It is easy to see that he will always be a fa- | 


know it,” replied the Englishman, “and I take care 


It is not often that so much talent and industry, so | 
so much verve and sagacity, are brought to the 


We shall unlearn some of | 


we promised to give it a fuller review in connection | 


Mrs. Gaskell, in the - 
silence of Dickens and the decadence of Thacke- ' 


‘high moral nature which makes up for the faults , 


SRT a PURSE: 


tion, and without that intensity of feeling which 
| might have won Sylvia’s love. But he is wholly 
devoted to her, and for her as it proves, he sacrifi- 
ces his hopes in life and his peace of heart. Yet 


there is selfishness in his love, as there isin her 
avoidance of it. 


She is wooed and won by Charlie Kinraid, a 
“specksioneer” in a whale ship,—a handsome, 
dashing, brave fellow—who gets carried away by 
& press gang, and is believed by all except Philip, 
(Sylvia included) to be drowned. Philip who saw 
him carried away, and was charged with the last 
message to Sylvia, keeps the secret, and after years 
have passed aud Sylvia’s father has been hanged 
| fora riot, marries her against her heart’s voice, 

but in obedience to her mother’s wishes. 

Philip succeeds to the business of his former em- 





ployers, and all goes well with him in worldly 
, affairs; but the consequences of his fault, and of 


his evil marriage parsue him. His wife cannot 


forget her love for Kinraid; he reproaches her for 
| it and turns her indifference towards him into aver- 


sion. To give the last blow to his peace of mind, 


Kinraid comes home, and claims Sylvia as his 
bride. 
kell’s vivid words: 


“Did not your cousin—Hepburn, I mean—did 
| not he tell you?—he saw the press-gang seize me— 
| [gave him a message to you—I bade you keep 
| true to me as [ would be to you.” 

Between every clause of this speech he paused 
and gasped for her answer; but none came. Her 
eyes dilated, and held his steady gaze prisoncr as 
with a magical charm; neither could look away 
from the other’s wild, searching gaze. When he 
| had ended she was silent fora moment; then she 
| cried out shrill and fierce, 

‘Philip! No answer. 

Wilder and shriller still. “Philip!” she cried. 

He was in the distant wareroom completing the 
last night’s work before the regular work hours 
| began; vefore breakfast, elso, that his wife might 
| not find him waiting and impatient. 
| He heard her ery ; it cut through doors, and still 
air, and great bales of wollen stuff; he thought 
that she had hurt herself, that her mother was 
worse, that her baby was ill, and he hastened to 
the spot whence the ery proceeded. 

On opening the door that separated the shop 
from the sitting-room, he saw the back of a naval 
officer, and his wife on the ground huddled up in 
aheap. When she perceived him come in, she 
dragged herself up by means of a chair, groping 
like a blind person, and stood facing him. 

The officer turned fiercely round, and would 
have come toward Philip, who was so bewildered 
by the scene that even yet he did not understand 
who the stranger was, did not perceive for an 
instant that he saw the realization of his greatest 
dread. 

But Sylvia laid her hand on Kinraid’s arm, and 
assumed to herself the right of speech. Philip 
did not know her voice it was so changed. 

“Philip,” shesaid, “this is Kinraid come back 
' again to wed me. He is alive; he has never been 
dead, only taken by the press-gang. And he says 
yo’ saw it, and knew it all the time. Speak! was 
it so?” ‘ 

Philip knew not what to say, whither to turn, 
under what refuge of words or acts to shelter. 

Sylvia’s influence was keeping Kinraid silent, 
but he was rapidly passing beyond it 

“Speak!” he cried, loosening himself from Syl- 
via’s light grasp, and coming toward Philip with 
a threatening gesture. ‘Did I not bid you tell her 
how it was? did I not bid yousay how I woul! be 
faithful to her, and she was to be faithful to me? 
Oh, you damned scoundrel, have you kept it from 
her all that time, and let her think me dead or 
false? Take that!” 

His closed fist was up to strike the man, who 
hung his head with bitterest shame and miserable 
self-reproach; but Sylvia came swift between the 
blow and its victim. 

“Charley, thou sha’n’t strike him,” she said. 
He is a damned scoundrel” (this was said in the 
hardest, quietest tone), ‘but he is my husband.” 

**O, thou false heart!’ exclaimed Kinraid, turn- 
ing sharp on her. “If ever I trusted woman, I 
trusted you, Sylvia Robson.” 

He made as though throwing her from him with 
a gesture of contempt that stung her to life. 

“O, Charley!”’ she cried, springing to him, “dun- 
not cut me to the quick; have pity on me, though 
he had none. I did so love thee; it was my very 
heart-strings as gave way when they told me thou 
was drowned—father, and the Corneys, and all— 
| everybody. Thy hat and the bit of ribbon I gave 
| thee were found drenched and dripping with sea- 
| water; and I went mourning for thee all the day 
| long—dunnot turn away from me; only hearken 
| this once, and then kill me dead, and I'll bless you 
| —and have never been mysel’ since; never ceased 
to feel the sun grow dark and the air chill and 
dreary when I thought on the time when thou was 
alive. I did, my Charley, my own love! And I 
thought that thou was dead forever, and I wished 
I were lying beside thee. O, Charley! Philip, 
| there where he stands, could tell you this was true. 
Philip, wasn’t it so?” 

“Would God I were dead!” moaned forth the 
| unhappy, guilty man. But she had turned to Kin- 
raid, and was speaking again to him, and neither 
! of them heard or heeded him—they were drawing 
closer and closer together—she, with her cheeks 
and eyes aflame, talking eagerly. 

‘And father was taken up, and all for setting 
some free ast’ press gang had taken by a foul trick; 
and he were put in York prison, and tried, and 
| hung!—hung! Charley!—good, kind father was 
hung on a gallows; and mother lost her sense, and 
grew silly in grief, and we were like to be turned 
out on t’ wide world, and poor mother dateless— 
and I thought yo’ were dead—oh! I thought you 
' were dead, I did—oh, Charley, Charley!’ 

By this time they were in each other’s arms, she 
| with her head on his shoulder, crying as if her 
heart would break. 

Philip came forward and took hoki of her 
to pull her away; but Charicy held her tight, 
mutely defying Philip. Unconsciously she was 
Philip’s protection, in that hour of danger, from a 
blow which might have been his death, if strong 
will could have aided it to kill. 

“Sylvia,” said he, grasping her tight, “listen to 
me. He did not love you asI did. He had loved 
other women. I you—you alone. He had loved 
; other girls before you, and had left off loving them. 
‘I—I wish God would free my heart from the pang; 
but it will go on till I die whether you love me or 
not. And then—where was I? Qh! that very 
night that he was taken I was a thinking on you 
and on him; and I might ha’ given you his mes- 
, sage, but I heard those speaking of him who knew 

him well; they talked of his false, fickle ways. 
' How was [ to know he would keep true to thee? 

“It might be a sin in me, I cannot say; my beart 
and my sense are gone dead within me. I know 
this, 1 have Joved you as no man but me ever 
loved before. Have some pity and forgiveness on 
me, if it is only because I have been so tormented 
with my love.” 

He looked at her with feverish, eager wistfulness; 
it faded away into despair as she made no sign of 
having even heard his words. He let go his hold 
of her, and his arm fell loosely by his side. 

“I may die,” he said “for my life is ended!” 

“Sylvia!” spoke out Kinraid, bold and fervent, 
“your marriage is no marriage. You were 
tricked into it. You aré my wife, not his. Fam 
your husband: we plighted each other our troth 
See! here is my half ofthe sixpence.” 

He pulled it out from his bosom, tied by a biack 
_ Fibbon round his neck. 


What follows shall be given in Mrs. Gas- 
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“When they stripped me and searched me in the 
French prison, { managed to keep this. No lies 


can break the oath we swore to each other. [ can 
get your pretence of a marriage set aside. Iam in | 
favor with my admiral, and he witl doa deal for | 


me, and will back me up. Come with me; your 
marriage shall be set aside, and we'll be married 





again, all square and above-board. Come away. 


Leave that damned fellow to repent of the trick he | 


played an honest sailor; we’ll be true, whatever 


hag Come and f6ne.” “Come, Sylvia.” 


. His arm was round her waist, and he was draw- | 


ing her toward the door, his face all crimson with | 
| stretch. Outof every family of several sons, how- 


| ever agricultural their position might be, one had | 
{ 


eagerness and hope. Just then the baby cried. 
“Hark!” said she starting away from Kinraid, 

“baby is crying for me. His child—ves it is his 

child—I bad forgotten that—forgotton all. [’ll 


make my vow now, lest I lose mysel’ ayain. Ili | 
never forgive yon man, nor live with him as his | 
All that’s done and ended. He's | 
spoiled my life—he’s spoiled it for as long as iver I | 


wife again. 


live on this earth; but neither you nor him shall 
spoil my soul. Itgoes hard wi’ me, Charley, it 
does indeed. I'll just give you one kiss—one little 
kiss—and then, so help me God, I’ll never see nor 
hear till—no, not that, not that is needed—I’Il nev- 
er see—sure that’s enough—I’ll never see yo‘ again 
on this side of heaven, so help me God! I’m bound 
and tied, but I have sworn my oath to him as well 
as yo’; there’s things I will do, and there’s things 
I won’t. Kiss me once more. God help me, he 
is gone!” 

So Philip forsakes home and business, enlists in 
the marine service, and meets his rival, who is a 
lieutenant in the navy, at the siege of Acre; for 
the story is told of the days of Bonaparte’s early 
wars. By a strange generosity, yet in perfect 
keeping with Philip’s character, he saves Kinraid’s 





life, but the man whom he has rescued cannot find 
him to thank him for it. Then he returns, maimed | 
and poor, to England, and finds his way back to 
Monkshaven, where he pines toward death in a 
poor lodging close by his wife’s comfortable home, 
too deeply wounded by her anger and his own re- 
morse to disclose himself to herand his own child, 
whom at last he saves from drowning, at the cost 
of his own wretched life. He is brought in dying, 
and then Sylvia learns who it is that has saved her | 
child. She forgets her sorrows and her anger, and | 
is reconciled to her husband, but too late, for he 


dies in her arms. 


tion: 

But noiseless as her step might be; he heard, 
he recognized, and with a sigh he turned his poor 
disfigured face to the wall, hiding it in the shadow. 


He knew that she was by him; that she had 
| the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, arfd at the News- 


knelt down by his bed; that she was kissing his 
hand, over which the languor of approaching 
death was stealing. But no one spoke. 


At length he said, bis face still averted, speak- 


ing with an effort, 
‘« Little lassie, forgive me now! I can not live to | 


see the morn!” 

There was no answer, only a long, miscrable 
sigh, and he felt her soft cheek laid upon his hand, 
and the quiver that ran through her whole body. 

“I did thee a cruel wrong,” he said, at length. 
“I see it now.. ButI am a dying man. I think 
that God will forgive me—and I have sinned | 
avainst Him; try, lassie—try, my Sylvie—will not | 
thou forgive me?” 

He listened intently for a moment. 
through the open window the waves lapping on 
the shelving shore. But there came no word from | 
her; only that same long, shivering, 
sigh broke from her lips at length. 

“Child,” said he ,once more, “I ha’ made thee my | 
idol; and if I could live my life o’er again, I would | 
love my God more, and thee less; and then T . 
shouldn’t pave sinned this sin against thee. But 
speak one word of love to me—one little word, that 
I may know I[ have thy pardon.” 

“Oh, Philip! Philip!” she moaned, thus adjured. | 

Then she lifted her head, and said. 

“Them were wicked, wicked words as I said, 
and a wicked vow as I vowed; and Lord God Al- 
mighty has ta’en me at my word. I’m sorely 
punished, Philip, Iam indeed.” | 

He pressed her hand, he stroked her cheek. But | 
he asked for yet another word. 

“I did thee a wrong. In my lying heart I for- 
got to do to thee as [ would have had thee to do to | 
me. And I judged Kinraid in my heart.” 

“Thou thought as he was faithless and fickle,” | 
she answered quickly, ‘‘and so he were. Ile were 
married to another woman net so many weeks at 
after thou went away. Oh, Philip, Philip! and 
now I[ have thee back, and—” 

“Dying,’’ was the word she would nave said, but | 
first the dread of telling him what she believed he 
did not know, and next her passionate sobs choked . 


He heard 


miserable | 


her. 
“I know,” said he, once more stroking her 


cheek, and soothing her with gentle, carressing , 
hand. “Little lassie!” he said after a while, when 
she was quict from very exhaustion, “T niver 
thought to be so happy again. God is very merci- 
ful.” 

She lifted up her head, and asked wildly, Will | 
He ever forgive me, think yo’? I drove yo’ out 
fra yo’r home, and sent yo’ away to t’ wars, where 
yo’ might ha’ getten yo’r death; and when yo’ 
came back, poor and lone, and weary, I told her 
for t, turn yo’ out, for a’ I knew yo’ must be starv-— 
ing in these famine times. I think I shall go about | 
among them as gnash their teeth for iver, while 
yo’ are where all tears are wiped away.” 

“No,” said Philip, turning round his face, for- 
getful of himself in his desire to comfort her; 
“God pities us as a father pitics his poor wander- 
ing children; the nearer 1 come to death, the clearer 
I see him. But yon and me have done wrong to 
each other; yet we can see now how we were led 
to it; we can pity and forgive one another. I’m 
getting low and faint, lassie; but thou must re- | 
member this: God knows more, and is more for- . 
giving than either you to me,or me to you. I 
think and do believe as we shall meet together be- 
fore His face; but then I shall ha’ learned to love 
thee second to him—not first, as Tha’ done here 
upon the earth.” 

The characters here drawn are allof the hum- | 
biest rank, and the story, like most of the author's, | 
depends upon the intrinsic interest of the common | 
passions and sentiments of humanity, more than 
upon any illusion which the blending of different , 
classes gives to so many romances. It is a tragedy 
in humble life, yet lacks none of the features of | 


the most renowned tragedies. Here is blind affec- 


tion, honest delusion, selfish generosity, love striv- 
ing against a too cruel fate. Othello and Electra , 
are no truer to nature than Philip and Sylvia. 

For the rest, the scenery and much of the coilo- 
quy of the story remind us forcibly of New En- 
giand. Take for instance this description of the 
region where the scene is laid, and observe how , 
closely it resembles the old seaport neighborhoods 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire: 

There was comparative fertility aud luxuriance 
down below in the rare green dales. The narrow ; 
meadows stretching along the brookside seemed as ; 
though the cows could really satisfy their hunger | 
in the deep rich crass, whereas on the higher lands , 
the scanty herbage was hardly worth the fatizue | 
of moving about in search of it. Even in these | 
“‘ hottoms” the piping séawinds, following the cur- 
rent of the stream, stunted and cut low any trees; ; 
bat still there was rich thick underwood, tangled , 
and tied together with brambles, und brier-rose, | 
and honeysuckle; and if the farmer in these com- | 
paratively haypy valleys had had wife or daughter ; 
whe cared for gardening, many a flower would 
have grown omthe western or southern side of the ; 
rough stone house. But at that time gardening | 
was not a popular art in any part of England; in ; 
the north. it is notyet,..Nobiemen and gentlemen 
may dave deautifal gardens; but farnrers and day- , 
laborers cave litde for them north of the Treat, | 
which is ali I can answer for. A few “berry’’ | 
bushes, a black, curraptetree.or two (the leaves to | 
be used in heightening, the flavor.of tea, the fruit | 
as. medicisal for colds end sore throats); a potato- | 
ground (and this was not so common at the close | 
of the last century as it is now), a cabbage-bed, a 


Here is the scene of recogni- , 


newspaper dealers. 


| London, W. 


| we seek to overthrow the rebellion. 


| spect to black soldicrs. 


; even serious defeat, 


bush of sage, and balm,and thyme, and magjoram, ¢ 
with possibly @ rose-tree, and “old man” growing , 
in the midst; a little plot of small, strong, coarse: 
onions, and 
which flavored the salt beef broth—such plants 
made up a well-furnished garden to a farm-house 
at the time and place to which my story belongs. 
But for twenty miles inland there was no forget- 
ting the sea hor the sca-trade; refuse shell-fish, 
sea-weed, the offal of the melting-houses, were the 
staple manure of the district; great ghastly whale- 


jaws, bleached bare and white, were the arches | 
over the gate-posts to many a field or moorland 


gone to sea, and the mother looked wistfully sea- 
ward at the changes of the keen piping moorland 
winds. 


Indeed the better type of English literature in | 
this generation approaches more and more towards 
us here in New England. There are tics between | 


us and the Brownings, the Gaskells, the Brontes, 


and even the Tennysons more closely knit than be- | 
Clough has been made by the way of that port to circum- | 
was more of an American than an Englishman, | 


and Patmore finds ten readers here for one in En- | 


tween them and their island brethren. 


gland. There are Englishmen to this day who be- 
| wish of our naval officers, of our government, and ' 
i ‘ f ) - v ares , Hf . iv. ~~ . _N 

ought to be. Nor are these reflections so out of (of all right-minded foreign governments must be | preservation of a system which gives to a class of | 


lieve that Browning is an American, and that Bright 


place as they may secm, for Mrs. Gaskell dedicates 


her bovk to Mr. Norton, the editor of Clough’s | 


poems, so honorably known among New England 


scholars. 


The Fast day sermons ef Mr. Clarke and Mr. 


Haven demand more than a passing notice, and 


yet we can give then no extended review. They 
are both earnest attempts to set forth our national 


| condition and find a remedy for our evils. 


Mr. Aughey’s book has been widely circulated 


both by itself and by means of newspaper extracts | 
| from it. It bears useful testimony to the barbar- 


ism of Slavery, as also does Edmund Kirke’s new 


book, “My Southern Friends.” 
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ti M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April | 


11. His address in England will be, until further notice, 
eare of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 





ANOTHER DEFEAT, 


inate nikon 


As we go to press news is brought that the brave 


' enemy, has recrossed the Rappahannock and given 


up the attack for the present. This isa speedy and 
disastrous fulfillment of the prediction of our 


Washington correspondent, and another proof of 


| the utter worthlessness of the strategy by which 


We have had 
two or three distinct warnings to let Richmond 
alone and strike at the vulnerable parts of the Con- 
Again 


federacy; but we have not heeded them. 


| the lesson is repeated, this time, we hope to have 


its full effect. Our armies must be thrown into the 
heart of the Slaveholding region, and all the slaves 
: who will volunteer must be added to the wasting 
esau of our battalions. Then let the conscrip- 
tion act be rigidly, yet justly enforced, and let us 


prepare not for the speedy, but, which is far better, 


the utter overthrow of the power of Slavery, which | 


alone supports the Confederacy. ' erty) would seem to me to be easy 


---- — - e wom > — ——- —- 


THE RESPONSE OF THE COUNTRY. 


——_-+-——_— 


We devote several columns this week to extracts 


_ from the newspapers and from soldiers’ letters con- 


cerning the new policy of the Government in re- 
We print quotations from 


journals in nearly every free State, and of every 


shade of opinion, and we have on hand twice as , 
' much more from other papers for which we have 


no room. We have articles from the New York 
and Chicago Tribunes, the Delaware Inquirer, the 
Davenport (lowa) Gazette, and many other lead- 
ing newspapers, besides these which we print today. 
| They all show how hearty is the response of the 
, country to the long delayed step of President Lin- 


coln, by which he has secured an army of 100,000 , 


brave soldiers, who cannot possibly become dis- = 
proposition. 


loyal. Still more conclusive is the silence of the 
opposition journals. They have been denouncing 
negro soldiers for eighteen months, but now when 


they begin to be employed by brigades, these news- , 
papers generally dare not say a word against it. deal with slaves as it pleases, to free them or not 


: | Now and then one of them utters a fecble protest, 


and if they have a supply of that cheap wit which 
deals in senseless caricature of the negro dialect, 
they indulge in such jokes as tickle the readers of 
the N. Y. Herald and the Chicago Post and the 
infamous Free Press of Detroit. But the major- 
ity of the Democratic papers submit in silence or 
openly applaud the great movement. 
We congratulate the country on this auspicious 
We can endure repulses, like Hooker’s, or 
if we know that at last we 


event. 


have touched bottom and are fighting the rebels on 
the true ground, with UNIVERSAL FREEDOM for 
our watchword. With a black army once On foot, 
led by Higginson,and Montgomery,and Wilde,and 
Barlow and FREMONT, we may be sure that the 
war will be carried to a successful issue. It may 
be long or short, but it can have but one result, the 
extermination of Slavery, and the restoration of the 


, entire Union. g 


As usual, Massachuetts leads the way. Her 
sons command the Freedmen of South Carolina, 
and hers is the first full colored regiment sent 
from a free State. Her Fitty-Fonrth Regiment, 
with ranks now full to overflowing, is waiting the 
order to advance upon the rebels. Her agents are 
still forwarding eager volunteers from all parts of 


the West and Northwest. H 


Bnt other States are now moving.’ The Detroit 
Advertiser declares that Michigan will raise a col- 
ored regiment; the Chicago Tribune makes the 
same statement for Illinois, and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
Kan- 


sas has her first regiment nearly full, and is pre- 


vania will soon follow with their brigades. 


paring to raise a brigade. 

We hazard nothing in predicting that no more- 
ment in the whole war has been so popular as this 
will be. Let those then who love to swim with the 
current,as Weil as those who know their duty and do 
it, join heartily in raising an army of colored VoL- 
UNTEERS. : 

Mr. Cox war's Letters.—We hoped to begin 
this week the publication of Mr. Conway's letters 
from Europe, but we are disappointed. Next weck 
we shall no doubt do so. 





+ * 

— Far higher is the office of the teacher who 
makes admigable men, than that of the sculptor or 
painter, who makes admirable imitations of them. 


Federhen & Co., 13 Court 


cer from making a blunder? 


| if my first proposition is right. 











MR. eee | CERTIFICATE. 
Nothing een te more ‘gratuitous than the English | 


s some marigolds, the petals of | hubbub about Mr. Adams’s .“‘pass” given to the | 


ship of Messrs. Howell and Zilman. Yet, as we 
| perceive with regret, the justice of their wilful out- 
| cry is admitted by some on this side the water. 
The able writer of the ‘Review of the Week’’ in 
; the Zraveller, pronounces. it a “piece of terrible 
imprudence,” and says that Mr. Adams has done 
precisely that of which done by the English we 
| had made complaint. 
We are wholly unable to see the matter in that 
| light. 
in any smallest | degree infringed upon the rights 
of belligerents, or in any smallest degree exceeded 
the known rights of neutrals. 

We are not blockading the port of Matamoras. 
| We have indeed been compelled to keep it under 
surveillance because of the constant attempt which 


vent our blockade. It is an irksome duty, which 
forces us now and then to interfere with trade 
| which it is no part of our buginess to prevent. The 


| that our blockading squadron may be able to dis- 


i 
| 

| gels which are seeking to break our blockade and 
| those which are not. 

we have nothing whatever to do. We are not 
| allies with the French. 

| ness to enforce their blockade. 

| carrying Mexican supplies, the nature of her cargo 
concerns not us. Beit arms, or be it bibles, we | 


| have no right to meddle. The sole question which | 
| 
' 
} 
' 


supplies intended for the rebels? 


Now Mr. Adams has merely contributed toward | 
| an answer to that most legitimate question. If 


the question be legitimate the answer must be 
| equally so. 
| ard a more accurate discharge of its duties. He 
, would enable them to mind their own business, | 
| Suppose this certificate had not been given. 
' Suppose the ship carrying these arms had arrived 
off Matamoras, and been boarded by an officer of 
| our squadron. Now is it not the legitimate busi- 
| ness of such officer to find out if be can whether 
If it 
appears that they are not, would it not be a breach 
Now how can it 


these arms are designed for our enemies? 


| of neutral rights to detain her? 
be unlawful for our minister to make a communi- 


cation to snch officer which enables him to decide | 


promptly what is his duty in a doubtful case? 
How can it be wrong for him to prevent such offi- 
D. A. W. 





| > 


| THE LONDON TIMES AND GEN. BUTLER. 


| Hooker, unable to carry the strong defences of the | 


About a month ago Gen. B. F. Butler made a_ 


speech in New York on “the character and _ results 
of the war; how to prosecute and how toend it.’’ 
‘It was a spirited and thoroughgoing defence of 
the loyal cause, but chiefly remarkable for its an- 
nouncement of Gen. B.’s adhesion to the doctrine 
that the rebelllon had lasted long enough to be en- 
titled to the characterand title of a revolution, and 
that the rehels ought to be treated henceforward as 
alien enemies; and for its advice that a non-inter- | 
course policy should be adopted towards Englanc 
in retaliation for piracies carried on against our 
commerce under the English flag and with the 


' connivance or consent of the English government. 
| These opinions were announced by the General 
{ with considerable moderation and not in offensive 


tones. For instance, here is his statement of the 


' 
, policy he would pursue agaiust onr “ alien ene- 


mies.” 


“This question (of the confiscation of rebel prop- | 


of settlement 
under the Constitution, and without any discussion, 
Has it not been 
held from the beginning of the world down to this 


_ day, from the time the Israelites took possession of 


the Land of Canaan, which they got from alien ene- 


| mies—and is it not the well settled law of war today, 
' that the whole property of alien enemies belongs 
, to the ¢onqueror, and chat it is at his merey and 


his clemency what should be done with it? 
For one, I would take it and give the loyal man 


who was Joyal in his heart, at the South, enough | 
‘ to make him as well as he was before, and I would | killed at the head of his men. 
take the balance of it and distribute it among the) 
volunteer soldiers who have gone——(the remain- | 
' pulsed with great loss, and many prisoners were 


derof the sentence was diowned in a tremendous 
burst of applause.) And so far as I know them, if 
we should settle South Carolina with them, in the 
course of a few years I would be quite willing to 
receive her back into the Union. (Renewed ap- 
plause.) 

This theory shows us how to deal with another 


Here again the laws of war have long settled, with 


' clearness and exactness, that it is for the conqueror, 


for the government which has maintained or ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over conquered territory, to 


as it chooses. It is not for the conquered to make 


' terms, or to send their friends into the conquer- | 


ing country to make terms for them. (Applause.) 
Another corollary follows from the propo- 


“sition that we are fighting with ahen enemies, 
which relieves us from a difficulty which seems to | 


trouble some of my old Democratic friends, and 
that is in relationto the question of arming the 
negro slaves. a 

If the seceded States are alien enemies, is there 
any objection that you know of, and if so, staie | 
it, to our arming one portion of the foreign coun- | 
try against the other while they are fighting us?’ 
(Applause, and cries of “No!” “No!’’) Suppose | 
that we were at war with England. Who would 


get up here in New York and say that we must | 


We are unable to sce that our minister has , 


criminate with entire accuracy between those ves- | 
| sort constrained to be foul mouthed and false. | 


With those which are not) 


It is clearly not our busi- | 
If she is really | 


an officer of our squadron has any right to ask, on | 
| boarding a vessel near our coast, is this, Are her | 


He has merely assisted our fleet tow- | 


, are supposed to have lost as many men. 


What shall be done with the slaves? | 


| dpation ¢ the slave, has now abandoned both 
| | these a favor of ageneral massacre of the 
| Southe nters. 


Gen. Butler told anumber Of his admirers at 
New York, a fortnight ago, that he was in favor of 
the extermination of .the rebels, the confiscation 
of the estates of the planters, and the division of 
their lands among the soldiers of the Union. Here 
we have the avowed object of the Government—no 
longer Union, no longer emancipation, but aso- 
lute fextirpation of their enemies. The Iroquo:s 


or the Cherokees, when they dug up the hatchet , 


and went forth, as they said, to cat up their ene- 


mies, Were not actuated by a more «atrocious zeal. | 


Carrier, or Collot d’Herbois, never contemplated | 
| such ruthless desolation. 


not to chastise, not to render tributary another 

' Christian and kindred race, but wholly and abso- 
lutely to Ulot it out from ihe book of life. 
dared to wish to live separate frum the North, and, 
therefore, it must cease to be.”’ 


We are not prepared to say that for such an | 


abominable caricature of Janguaye as this there can 
| be no possible excuse or palliation, The rebe 


| are accustomed to fire the Southern heart with ap- 
peals as base, and falsehoods as baseless. 
| are the organs of a people who are engaged ina 


the Joss of which willdeprive them of all social and 
political consequence. Therefore they are in some 
| 
But what necessity compels an English newspaper, 
; the most famous in the world, to make itself infa- | 
| mous by such language as that we have quoted | 
from the Times? Is that paver pecuniarily as well 


as sympathetically interested in the success of the 


| If either of these suggestions is correct, there is 
/ some sortof an apology, such as serves for the 
Richmond and Mobile newspapers, for its abusive 
misrepresentations; otherwise, not a particle. 
We cannot help taking ccurage and comfort 
| from the recent outbursts of the Times and other 
| pro-slavery organs of England, disgraceful as they 
are. They indicate a consciousness or a belief on 
| their part, that the policy commenced by our Gov 
ernment, on the Ist of January, 1863, and now in 
full and successful progress, of calling to its aid the 


hearts and hands of all the loyal men of the coun- | i 
| nock, the European news 


| try, South as well as North, b ack as well as white, 
must eventually and ‘at no distant day succeed in 
restoring the supremacy of the Government and 
‘making the United States, then really united, a 
power formidable to aristocracies everywhere and 
beneficent and hopeful to the people everywhere. 
Mr. Kinglake attributes the massacre of Dee. 4 
1851 in Paris to a panic terror among the soldiery. 
The atrocious langnage of the London Times may 
| possibly be attributable to its terror of John Bright, 
and its apprehension that the success of the United 
States in breasting and overcoming the present 
fearful wave of slaveholding and reactionary re- 


bellion may lead the English people in the way to | 
free Parliaments and a free Press and a cheap and | 


popular government. We can say notbing to as- 
'suage the grief and moderate the 
| “Thunderer,”’ and shall expect it for months to 


come to be more violent and false than ever. 


REVIEW OF -THE WEEK. 





Gen. Hooker and his gallant army are the theme 


of every tongue this week. On Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of last week, the Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
Fifth Army Corps crossed the Rappahannock at 
Kelly’s Ford, and on Thursday the Second and 
Third Corps, crossed at United States Ford. On 
the same night the fighting began in the neighbor- 
hood of Chancellorville, twelve miles west of Fred- 
whither Gen. Hooker and these five 
The first regiment engaged was 
that of Col McVickar, the Sixth New York Caval- 
ry, Which was out on a reconnoissance. The Col- 
onel and sixteen men were killed and fifty were 
missing. The rebel cavalry under Fitz Hugh Lee 
On Fri- 
day there was more fighting near Chancellorvilic, 


ericksburg 
corps had gone. 


' and several hundred of our men killed and wound- 
of Fredericksburg | 


ed; but in the neighborhood 
there was no engagement. On Saturday the main 
battle began with an attack on our right flank by 
Stonewall Jackson. They drove Howard’s corps 
before them, the brigades of Gens. Devens and 
Schurz retreating in great disorder, if not in a dis- 
graceful flight. Gen. Berry, with Gen. Hooker's 
old corps. checked the advance of the enemy, who, 
however held Howard’s breastworks, and captured 


twelve pieces of cannon, Gen. Sickles, who had 


' pierced the rebel centre was compelled by Howard’s 


disaster to retire, bringing with him some prisoners. 
The fight continued till midnight. 


Early Sunday morning the fight was renewed, 
tne rebels attacking with fury, but they were re- 


taken, especially by Gen. Sickles. About nine, A. 


M., our forces fell back to a new and strong po- | 
in vain by the enemy. | 


sition which was attacked 
The loss on both sides was very heavy; three gen- 
erals being killed and wounded on our side, and at 
least a dozen Colonels. Among the line officers 
we notice the name of Lieut. Gerald Fitzgerald of 
the Second Massachusetts killed. He was a young 


clergyman who was at one time chaplain of Col. | 


Webster’s regiment, then a private in it, and finally 
a commissioned officer. 
remember him. Gen. 
the foot. Col. 
ment, the Sixty-First New York, was mortally 
wounded. He was from Roxbury. 
who was killed was from Rockland in Maine, and 
entered the service as Colonel. 

In the meantime, Gen. Sedgwick, in front of | 
Fredericksburg had crossed over and stormed the | 
| heights where Burnside met his great defeat. They 

| were carried by the Divisions of Gen. Newton and 
, Gibbons about noon on Saturday. Eight guns were | 
, captured and 1000 prisoners. Our loss was about , 
1000. By six, P. M., on Sunday, Gen. Sedgwick | 
had advanced four miles on the road to Chancellor- | 
ville, driving the enemy before him, and hemming 


Devens 


. . | 
| them in between his own army and that of Gen. | 


Hooker. Two or three colonels were killed or 


The leaders of one Chris- , 
tian people announce their design not to subdue, | 


Tt has , 


| newspapers, from cnd to end of the Confederacy, | 
, Dodge has occupied Tuscumbia, driving out the | 


But they | | window to see the soldiers. 


terrible war for Confederate existence, and for the | 


| semi-barbarian masters all their importance, and | 


| rebel cause? Is ita partner in Mr. Laird’s pirati- Pe 
cal ship yard, or has it invested in the cottoa loan? | whites, negroes and Indians, to operate against Ar- | 


warm of the | 


Gen. Berry was | 


Many of our readers will | 
was wounded in | 
Miles of Gen. Barlow’s old regi- | 


Gen. Berry | 


finally chlipeticd te to abandon his ,Chancellorville | 
| dren has obtained an act of incorporation from the 


position, and aftera severe fight on Tuesday to 
recross the Rappahannock. The crossing began at 
ten, Tuesday morning, and was finished in twenty- 
four hours. Our !os. is stated at 10,000, but is 
probably much greater. The loss of the enemy is 
not known, but must be very heavy. Many of 

' our woanded are in théir hands. Gen. Heintzel- | 
man was mercbing to the support of Hooker, who 
is much depressed by his defeat. 

F 

There has been more skirmishing on the Nanse- 

' mond. 

From the West we continue to have good news. 
The results of Gen. Banks’ expedition to Opelou- 
, Sas and Alexandria are important, not so much | 
_for the number of prisoners taken, which may 
have been exaggerated, as for the fact that it de- 
prives the rebels of one great source of supplies. 
It does not appear that Gen. Banks found the ene- 
_mny in any great force. From Vicksburg we have 
nothing of much moment, but our forces seem'to be 
, making steady progress towards the capture of the 
, Place. Col. Grierson has cut the railroad between 

Vicksburg and Jackson, and inflicted a serious in- 
, jury on the rebe) communications thereby. Gen. 


' 


rebel Colonel Chalmers. From Rosecrans there is 
; ho news. The rebels made an excursion into 
Western Virginia last week and came near cap- 
, turing Senators Willey and Carlisle who fled pre- 
cipitately. We should not have mourned greatly, 
had they captured Carlisle, for, as the man told his 
tailor when he refused to trust him, “Somebody’s | 
vot to do it.” Vallandigham has just been seized 
by Burnside, and if his friend Carlisle had been 


! 
carried away by the rebels, who hate him as much 


as he hates us, it would have saved the Govern- | 


ment some trouble in future. 


| Gen. Blunt of Kansas is organizing a force of 


kansas and Texas. The Kansas regiment of ne- 
groes is now full, and is made up of refugees from 
' Missouri and from the Cherokee county. Capt. 


| 


' 
| free bed for this year. 


! 


The New England Hoodie tal for Women and Chil- 


| Legislature, and will be legally organized under it. 


| The prospects of the institution weré never bright- | 
| er, nor its work more needed. 


Dr. H. R. Storer, 


lately appointed attending surgeon, has paid the 
necessary sum, one hundred dollars, to support a 
Mr. G. W. Bond has also 
promised the same amount to maintain one for the 
benefit ofthe wives or children of soldiers. Who 
will not follow where sach men lead the way? God 


, Speed the good work! 


| 


Miss Mary Moody Emersor, whose death is an- 
nounced, was a person of unique character and 
history. She was born in Concord in 1774, about 


| seven months before the battle that opened the War 


' of the Revolution. 


Her father, the Rev. William 
Emerson, grandfather of Mr. R. W. Emerson, was 
settled as a minister at Concord, and married the 
daughter of his predecessor, the Rev. Daniel Bliss. 
The old Manse, so well known through Haw- 
thorne’s description, was built for the newly mar- 


| ried couple, and it was here that Mary Emerson 


| was born. 


Her father’s study overlooked the bat- 


| tle ground, and she used to say ‘she was in arms 


; at the battle,”’ 


especially books of poetry and devotion. 


for her mother held her up to the 


She carly showed a great taste for reading, and 
became very conversant with English literature, 
Her 
conversation, her letters, and her journals all gave 
evidence of the force and cultivation of her mind. 
After her father’s death, her mother married Rey. 
Dr. Ripley, then a young man just ordained in the 
ministry at Concord, in whose family she spent a 
portion of her life. Her brother, the minister of 
the Brattle Street Church in Boston, having diced, 
leaving several children, among whom was her 


| illustrious nephew, R. W. Emerson, she went to 


Hoyt, who has seen much of them, assures us that | 


the Cherokee negroes who have more or less In- 


| dian blood, are the most desperate fighters he has 


' ever seen. The captain proposes to raise a colored 
| regiment in Arkansas, to be commanded, with oth- 
ers, by Jennison, whose friends are pushing him 


| for a brigadeer. 


Were it not for the great battle on the Rappahan- 
would seem more mo- 


mentous. In reality we suppose there is little dan- 


| ger of a war with England or France, for if those 


countries cannot make up their minds to take up 
the sword for Poland, they wil! hardly fight against 
us. But it suits the policy of the Times and other 
reckless journals to fan the flame of ill-will that 


‘ has been glowing for a long time between us and 


| England. The occasion of the last outery of the 
| Times is ludicrously slight. Mr. Adams simply 
gave a certificate sctting forth a fact concerning a 
| ship’s cargo; perhaps he went out of his way to 
| characterize the polivy of the English in language 
more true than complimentary; but he had suffi- 
| cient provocation in the insolence of Palmerston 
| and of Parliament. For the Times to maintain that 
this harmless paper was a “ permit” and that Mr. 
Adams was attempting to control British commerce, 
is so gross a misrepresentation that nothing but 
, contempt for the good sense of its readers can ex- 
plain it. We trust that neither Mr. Adams nor Mr. 
Seward, nor the President will make any qualifica- 
| tion of the language used by our minister. We 
cannot avoid war with England by dodging the 
question; let us meet it fairly. Gen. Thompson, 
in his article which we quote on the fourth page, 
' shows how hollow is the fiction of English neu- 
trality; and the sooner our government insists up- 
on that view of the case; viz, that there can be no 
neutrality when one of the combatants is in unsuc- 
cesstul rebellion,—the better it will be for us and 
for the English themselves. 


As for France dictating a peace to us from Mex- 
ico the notion is absurd. It has taken the French 
army nearly a year and a half to get from: Vera 
Cruz to Puebla—200 miles—and when they’ have 
taken that city, as they seem likely to do, they will 
still be a Jong way from the city of Mexico. Now 
if it take France two years to carry an army from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, how long will it require to 
march from New York to Chicago? Will it beany 
easier to conquer us than to conquer the Mexicans? 
At the last accounts Gen. Forey, with upwards of 
30,000 men was storming the heights of Puebla— 
with slow success. 


Lord de Grey has succeeded Sir G. C. Lewis as 
Secretary of War and the unmannerly Marquis of 
' Hartington is named Assistant Secretary. Mr. 
' Cardwell, who defeated Thackeray in his canvass 
! for Parliament years ago, was a competitor of Lord 
de Grey. Both of them are inferior in solic quali- 
ties to Sir Cornewall Lewis, though the latter was 
less conspicuous in his last position than he had 
| been as Home Secretary and Chancellor of the Ex- 
' chequer. He was no enemy of Amcrica, either, as 
| his successor seems to be. 


To those of our readers who have often heard of 
an English “Budget” but do not know exactly 
| what it is,;we submit the following table which con- 

tains Mr. Gladstone’s estimates of the income of 
| Great Britain for the coming year. 
£ 22,737,000 
17,650,000 
¥ 000,000 
3,218,007 
8,625,000 
3,800,000 
300,000 
2,500,600 
450,000 


From Customs 


Scamep 

Taxes 

Income Tax 

Post Office. . 

| Crown Lands.............. 

Miscellaneous. .......... 4 

China Indemnity. . 

£ 68,280,000 
67,749,000 


Surplus. ae £ 531,000 
| That is to say, the annual expenses of the Gov- 
| ernment in time of peace are upwards of $325,- 
000,000, or not quite a millionaday. Mr. Glad- 
' stone stated in his ‘‘ Budget,” that the condition of 
‘Ireland is deplorable, and the figures which he 
gave in support of his statement are truly appal- 
ling. From 1856—60 the annual average value of 
' agricultural products in Ireland was .£3:,437,000. 
In 1860—61 it was but £34,893,000; in 1862—63, 
| only £27,327,000; a decrease in two years of nearly 


Estimated Expenses.............. 


not arm the Irish, lest they should hurt some of! wounded in storming the heights, and the brave ‘one third! There is no doubt that this state of 


‘the English? (Applause.) 
not very far gone, all those Englishmen were our 
grandfathers’ brothers. Either they or we erred; 
but we are now separate nations. 
objections, for another reason, because there is no 
Jaw of war or of nations,—no rule of Governmental 
action that I know of,—which prevents a country 
from arming any portion of its citizens; and if the 
slaves do not take part in the rebellion, they be- 
come simp!y our citizens residing in our territory 
which is at present usurped by our enemies, to be 
used in its defence as other citizens are.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

This is from the official report of Gen. Butler’s 
speech, and the report which reached England did 
not probably differ materially from this. Now let 
us see what the readers of the London Times are 
permitted to learn of this speech. We quote from 
one of the recent articles printed in that paper and 
admiringly reproduced by copperhead newspapers 
on thia side of the §tlantic: 

‘We may ransack the darkest periods of an- 
cient or modern history without finding a parallel 
to the language which is uttered under the sanc- 
tion and with the support of the American Govern- 


, ment to large meetings of admiring citizens. In 


the portrait gallery of the American Revolution 
there is no figure which is regarded with sach uni- 
versal abhorrence as that of Gen. Butler. A fa- 
natic, without allowing his fanaticism to blind his 
zeal for the arts of extortion, a plunderer of men 
and an insulter of women, this man, in spite of, or 
rather because of, his infamy, is a principal favor- 
ite with the more violent part of the American 
Government. He has been feted and flattered 
through the great cities of the North as a sort of 
representative man, in whose person are combined 
and displayed all the furious passions which a mer- 
ciless civii war can call forth He is their mouth- 
piece, and it is from his speeches that we must 
gather the present mind of the American Govern- 
ment, which, having begun war for the mainte- 
nance of the Union and carried it on for the eman- 
v4 


And yet at one time, | 


‘rhere can be no ' 


not dangerously. Captain Murphy of the same 
‘ regiment, the Twentieth, was also wounded. 

On Monday, the fight was continued, the rebels 
being constantly repulsed in their attacks, and if, 
as has been said, Gen. Stoneman’s cavalry had 
broken up the railroad south of Chancellorville, 
there was every hope that the great body of Lee’s 
army would be forced to surrender. Everything 
thing tends to show that this is the greatest action 
of the war, and if Gen. Hooker succeeds he will 
destroy the rebel strength in Virginia. The Trib- 
une’s account of the action on Saturday says that 
more than 2000 prisoners were captured by Gen. 
Hooker’s portion of the army. Gen. Sedgwick is 
said to have taken 1360 on the same day. On 
Monday 800 arrived in Washington, making in all 
1100, among them Gen. Evans. It is rumored that 
Fitz Hugh Lee is also taken, and that in all 5000 
have been brought in. We have lost prisoners al- 
so, no doubt, but no statement of our loss is yet 
made. No despatches relating to army movements 
are allowed to leave Washington, and so we must 
wait some days for full particulars by the mails. 

The N. Y. correspondents are busy and invalua- 
ble. The Heraid gives a good version of the 
storming of Marve’'s Hill, in which Capt. Holmes 
was wounded. The Jritune and the Times tell 
the best storics of Gen. Hooker’s numerous battles. 
Corresponcents by a special order are directed to 
sign their names to their letters, so that they may 
be punished in case of fault. This will shorten 
the accounts materially we fear. 

P. S. The latest news from Gen. Hooker is very 
bad. 
taken Uy our troops, and probably more by the en- 
emy, who have driven Hooker back across the river. 
Everything depends on the success of Gen. Stone- 
man, and the speedy arrival of Ger. Heintzelman 
from Washington with reénforcements: 
feared thet Stoneman is taken. 


retreat of the division of Howard, am! he was 


Capt. Holmes was wounded for the third time, but 


but it is | 1857. 
It seems that | verely to task for his book and throws doubt over 


Hooker's plans were deranged by the cowardly | some of his statements, but acknowledges his attend 


things will lead to another great emigration, which 
' js already making itself felt in the arrivals at New 
York. — 

The Poles are still gaining strength. The revolt 
in Lithuania has assumed a religious aspect, the 
peasants having left the Greck Church, of which in 
1831 they were compelled to become members, and 

, declared themselves Catholics. The Czar’s two 
, proclamations, of confiscation and amnesty, seem 

| to have no effect on the Poles, unless | it be to enrage 
_ them. 

The London Spectator of April 18th has a review 
of Mr. Conway’s ‘‘ Rejected Stone,” and “ Golden 
Hour,” beginning thus: ‘“These vigorous pamphlets 
came from the best school of American thinkers 
and politicians, the ethical idealists of New En- 

| gland.” The whole notice is highly complimen- 
tary to our coadjutor, who is now, no doubt, ad- 
dressing English audiences on the questions dis- 
cussed in his books. 


The same number of the Spectator advertises 
Prof. Norton’s book on the Pentateuch, edited by 
John James Taylor. No doubt Mr. Norton is re- 
garded as a herctic in England. 


Gold has been rising under the cffect of the news 
from Gen. Hooker, and now stands at 156. The 
New York banks on Saturday held $36,846,528; 
the Boston hanks on Monday $7,8H,731. 


Our reviewer, in his notice of Kinglake has fall- 
en into an error which the N. Y. World also com- 
mitted, of confounding the historian with his cou- 


Five or six thousand prisoners have been | sin John Alexander Kinglake, who is a Sergeant- 
‘ at-law and M. P. for Rochester. 
‘liam Kinglake is member for Bridgewater, is but 
| fifty-four years old and isa Chancery barrister, 


' but has not practiced since entering Parliament in | 


Alexander Wil- 


The last Edinburgh Review takes him se- 


power as a writer. 


! 


reside with her sister-in-law, and had much to do 
with the education of the young men. In Jater 
years, she removed froin place to place, sometimes 
spending six years in a town, sometimes scarcely 
so many hours. 

Her eccentricities were so strong and her re- 
quirements so rigorous that it was hard to find a 
home where she could permanently establish her- 
self. She was descended from ‘Handkerchief 
Moody,” the celebrated minister, whose story 
Hawthorne, also has told with some modifications. 
He was the son of the eccentric Father Moody of 
York, of whom so many odd sayings and stories are 
still current, and his great grandchild seems to 
have inherited many of his oddities. Her thoughts 
were for many years obstinately set on dying, and 
she was in the habit of dining, receiving company, 
and even riding her horse in hershroud. Hercon- 
versation was a singular melange of sincere devo- 


tion, worldly wisdom, wit, and anecdote; and she | 


was thought to have the power of saying more dis- 
agreeable things in a half hour than any person 
living. Reproof was her mission, she thought, and 
she fulfilled it unsparingly. But she knew how to 
be tolerant, was a great humorist, and loved to 
meet forcible persons who would not agree with 
her. 

She was very widely known, especially among 
the clergy; for she considered herself as,a member 
of that class, by reason of her ancestry, who were 
all ministers, as she would have been too, no doubt, 
had the Salic law been as pegpidtinn, Glare in her 
youth as she lived to see it in her ae. She was 
buried in Concord, according to her wish among 
the graves of her family. 

Miss Anne Dickinson has been addressing the 
people of New York once more, and, as before, she 
carried her audience with her, either by her elo- 
quence or her beauty or the goodness of her cause, 
or the fascination that always attends a woman en- 
gaged as she has been in great political move- 
ments. She is thought to have carried Connecti- 
cut for the Administration, and to have saved New 
Hampshire by her silvery voice. Mayor Opdyke 
presided at her meeting on Saturday night. A full 
report of what she said appears in the J/erald. 
She attacked Seward and Halleck, praised Butler 
and Fremont, and called upon all to stand by the 
Government and the cause of freedom. The 

World, of course, mocks at her, but it is plain she 
has madea deep impression, though perhaps a 
transient one, on the fickle populace of New York. 

Gen. Hamilton has spoken again in Boston to a 
good audience at the Temple. Secretary Chase 
also spoke to the merchants on Saturday, begin- 
ning his speech with this statement: “It has 
been my misfortune to be at the head of adepart- 
ment during the most critical period of the coun- 
try’s history.” Whether it is really a misfortune 
for Mr. Chase to have been so placed, may be 
doubted, for his reputation never stood so high as 
now; at any rate it has been no misfortune for 
the country. Heis the one member of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s cabinet who unites honesty with eminent ca- 
pacity; and while his colleague, Mr. Seward has 
been throwing every obstruction in the way of a 
Northern triumph, Mr. Chase has done his manly 
part to xivg ls success. It does not appear that his 
visit to New England had any financial or political 
importance; it was merely a recreation from the 
vast labors of his place. 


The meeting in honor of Tuomas Sims did not 
take place on Monday night, as we announced, 
but on Wednesday, Mr. Sims’s friends giving way 
to Gen. Hamilton. 

Speeches were made by Mr. Slack, Mr. Sims, 
Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Garrison; Mr. Sims, as was 
proper, occupying the greater part of the time. 
He gave a spirited and droll account of his adven- 
tures, not without the pardonable egotism of a 
man who, as Mr. Phillips said, “has incarnated 
the history of the country forthe last dozen years.” 
The key note of the speech was—Boston. Every- 
where the story of his having been in Boston was 
sure to deprive him of a master or a residence; he 
went on like the Ancient Mariner “ from land to 
land,” by virtue of ‘‘his strange power of speech.” 
Finally, Gen. Grant sent him where he had so long 
wished to go. Mr. Phillips’ speech was one of the 
best, though quite unpremeditated. He said no 
man,—not Kossuth, nor Fremont, nor Hamilton, 


was so worthy of a welcome from Boston as | 


Thomas Sims. Twelve years ago the Government 
had seized him and sheltered him from rescue 
behind the institution of Slavery; Boston regis- 
tered an oath that she would have him back 
though she shattered the institution to do it,—and 
today Sims is here and Slavery isdestroyed. When 
Sims set his foot on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, he was in Boston, for we have extended Bos- 
ton to the rebel Jines. Mr. Phillips spoke, as Mr. 


Slack had done, of those who were actors in the | 
scene of 1851, now passed away,— Woodbury, and 


Hallett, and Pearson, and Shaw; Rantoul and The- 
odore Parker, to whom, he said, this occasion prop- 
erly belonged. 


the torn coat of Sims which Mr. Parker had kept 


as a relic and transmitted to himself; little dream- | 
ing that it would be returned to Thomas Sims in. 


Boston streets. He called attention tothe fact that 
it was on the anniversary of Sims’s surrender that 
Fort Sumter was taken, ten years after, and thrilled 
the audience by declaring that Bosten is atoning 
today, with her best blood, for that disyraceful act. 
He complimented the Massachusetts Generals, 
Hooker, and Butler, and Banks, and predicted the 
speedy coming of universal emancipation. 

He was foliowed by Mr. Garrison, who thought 
his friend yave Boston too much credit; that it 
was not impossible, so long as the Eugitive Slave 
Law was unrepealed, that Boston might again re- 
turn a slave to his master. 

The meeting was honored with the presence of 
many of the surviving members of the Vigilance 
Committee of 1851. 

The Cleveland Leader gives notice of a series of 
meetings in Ohio in aid of recruiting for the colored 


' brigade in Massachusetts, and cails upon the col- 


orel men of Ohio to volunteer. They are doin, so 
in large numbers, and the people there as well as ' 
in Michigan and I[finois are beginning to see 
their mistake in’ allowing their citizens to enlist | 
from Massachusetts. 
has now its complement. A better regiment it, 
would be hard to find. Mr. Stearns, the recruit- 
ing agent, finds the work crow on his hands, and 
is rapidly overcoming all the opposition to the 
movement. 


TEs PhgerreeeraEaep hi ye 


He read some passages from an ' 
anniversary sermon of Mr. Parker’s, and showed | 


Our Fifty-Fourth Regiment | ™ 


| post daty in the rear of the army. 


There are seventy newspapers in England which 
take the side of the North in our contest. 
these is the Bee-Iive, the organ of the Trades 
Unions, of which General Thompson has sent us a 
copy. We are also indebted to him for the Brad- 
ford Advertiser, in which he writes many articles, 
two of which we quote today. Lloyds’ Weekly 
Newspaper, edited by a son vf Douglas Jerrold, is 
also on our side,—an important ally, since it cir- 
culates half a million of copies. It does not yet 
appear that any member of Parliament has made a 
speech justifying the forging of American Treasury 
Notes at Sheffield, but we should not be surprised 
to learn sie the firm engaged in that ‘‘mercantile 
transaction” have a representative in Parliament. 
Would the London Zimes allow Mr. Adams to 
speak of this transaction as a crime, or must Brit- 
ish neutrality protect forgers as weli as pirates and 
Perhaps it would he “attempting 
to control English” currency to call a counterfeit 
note by its name. O Pecksniff, Pecksniff ! thou 
art the patron saint and genius loci of the British 
Empire. 


their brokers ? 


rhe news from England by the Australasian is 
to the 25th ult. On the night of the 24th there 
were debates in both houses of Parliament on 
American affairs. Earl Russell made some pru- 
dent statements about the Peterhoff affair. Lord 
Derby was indignant at our government, and was 
supported by several other Lords. In the House, 
the most striking speech was made by Mr. Cobden, 
who protested with his usual force, and argued in 
his irresistible manner aguinst the talse neutrality 
of the Government. He was sarcastic on Mr. 
Seward, and called on the Government for the 
satety-and honor of England to stop the sailing of 
any more pirates like the Alabama and Japan. 
Lord Palmerston, like Earl Russell, was very 
guarded in his remarks. Monkton Milnes said a 
few generous words in denunciation of the South- 
ern sympathy shown in England. 

Despatches from London, of the 26th state that 
the reserve fleet of three hundred vessels is ordered 
to prepare for sea, in expectation of war with us. 
This may not be true, however. It is certain there 
is much excitement there against us, but we do 
not fear war, if our Governmentis prudent. There 
is no news of moment from France or Poland. 


A Freedman’s Aid Society has been formed in 
London, of which Sir T. F. Buxton, (who seems to 
have been converted) is Treasurer, and Thomas 
Hughes, J. M. Ludlow, Charles Buxton and J. Sella 
Martin are on the committee. At their first meet- 
ing on the 24th ult., Thomas Hughes made a stir- 
ring speech, and was followed by the other gentle- 
men mentioned. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON MR. ADAMS. 


ofa 





An excusable doubt as to the authenticity 
document we published yesterday raised a conver- 
sation in the House of Commons last night which 
placed that point quite beyond question. Mr. 
Crawford, who introdneed to the Foreigh Secre- 
tary the “‘deputation of shippers and merchants 
interested in the Mexican trade,” confirmed the 
accuracy of the report of what took place at the 
interview, and one portion of the proceedings was 
certainly calculated to excite astonishment. It 
was the production of the form of license, permit, 
or protection issued by Charles Frances Adams, 
minister of the United States, by virtue of which 
he allows British merchants to trade with Mexico 
unmolested. Let all the interests concerned take 
good heed of the new authority from whom they 
necessarily to receive—the 
the origin, de- 
shipments, 


“request’’—not 
safeguard of a “certificate” of 
scription, and destination of their 
Without the laissez passer of the sovereign repub- 
lic all Britlsh vessels bound to a Mexican port will 
no precedent of interna- 


must 


certainly be seized. By 


~ tional law are they at present 1iM¥e to legal cap- 


ture; but the passport or certificate of exemption 
issued in’ favor of Messrs. Howe and Zirman. is 
in effect an order to Admiral Dtipnt to seize all 
vessels not provided with the protection. If they 
cannot shew this new form of license to “carry 
goods and passengers” the federal commander 
must assume it has been refused (Mn suspicion at 
least, and will act accordingly. Mr. Adams has 
constituted himself a kind of ‘prize court,” sitting 
in London, passing judgment on cargoes before 
they are dispatched from the port of shipment, and 
pointing out to the commander of the blockade the 
ships which are to be intercepted, and those which 
may be allowed to prroceed to their destination. 
That their destination in this case is the coast of 
Mexico, to which no law or usage of war can ex- 
tend an American jurisdiction, is now only a minor 
feature of this extraordinary assumption and ex- 
ercise of power. The recent date of this novel 
maritime passport, which seems to have been 
drawn up on the 9th of April, and at the “request’”’ 
of the firm it protects, warrants a hope that Mr. 
Adams has acted without instructions, and that 
the document represents nothing but his own ca- 
pacity of making a very grave mistake. 

The commerce of England will not accept an ex- 
emption that gives it freedom of action on an 
American “ticket of leave.”” The trade to Mexico 
is open, fair, and legal. All the coast of Mexico 
is neutral territory, and by no right can one of its 
ports be biockaded. In continuing our commer- 
cial intercourse with the Mexican people, we deny 
even the liability to any detention or interruption. 
The traffic is legitimare, and cannot be carried on 
in the: fetters of permits and “ certificates” from 
the United States Legation. English merchants 
cannot £0 as suppliants toa foreign minister for 
licences to transact business, as if their dealings 
were crimes that required a “conditional pardon” 
given in advance for some possible infraction of a 
blockade clearly illegal. Mr. Adams directs Ad- 
miral Dupont to make prizes of all ships which 
have not his ‘certificate’ of the “honest neutra- 
lity” of their lading. By this means the Ameti- 
can minister intends, doubtless, to supply the 

' want of that “preventive cooperation” against the 
Southern States which he demanded from the En- 
, glish government inthe name of neutrality. He 
has transferred the police of the Mexican land 
frontier to English ports of shipment by a system 
of passes for English goods and merchandise, with- 
out which they are not to reach the Mexican coast. 
The one safeguard he has granted evidently had 
a money value, since it was produced at Lloyds in 
in order to obtain an insurance. If it was likely 
to reduce the premium it gave the shippers an_un- 
fair advantage over all the firms to which Mr. 
Adams, from caprice or misinformation, might re- 
fuse his passes. The whole proceeding is mon- 
strous, whether as a calculation or a blunder. 
— +-_om * 
Mr. Apame’ Letrer.— Legation of the United 
| States, London, April 9.—Amid the multitude of 
fraudulent and dishonest cnterprises from this 
kingdom to furnish supplies to the rebels in the 
United States through the pretense of a destination 
to some port in Mexico, it gives me pleasure to 
distinguish one which has a different and a credit- 
able purpose. Messrs. Howell and Zirman have 
furnished me with evidence which is perfectly sat- 
isfactory to me that they are really bound@%o Mata- 
moras with a cargo intended for the Mexicans. I 
therefore very cheerfully give them this certificate 
at their request. It is not the disposition of the 
government of the United States to interfere in any 
way with an honest neatral trade, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that the frauds which have been so 
extensively practiced in this country have con- 
tributed so much to throw it under suspicion. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Admiral Dupont, etc. 


‘_o-> +- — — 
From the Galesburg (I!) Paneneek: 

The world moves! and so does President Lincoln 
—though awfully slow. It is almost a year since 
he ventured timidly upon the trial of a negro reyi- 
ment in South Carolina—or, rather, ‘‘shut his eyes 
and looked the other way” while Hunter did it. It 
is nearly six months since he began to talk about 
employing blacks to man forts and hold military 
posts in the sickly localities of the South; thus far 
he has shrunk from the experiment, and only used 
them as teamsters, waiters and laborers for the 
army. He now, however, secms to have settled his 
solution for a long strive in the right direction; 
and authorized Adjatant Gen. Thomas to organize 
and arm as many negroes as may present them- 
selves in the Western Department, for guard and 
We expect by 
next fall to see a similar arrangement generally 
adopted, and our armies every where sustained in 
the background by colored military hosts. 
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OURTIS ON LOYALTY. 


No. 5 of the “ Papers from the Society for the 
Diffusion of Political Knowledge,” is the speech of 
George Ticknor Curtis “on the Conditions of 
American loyalty.” This solemn Copperhead 
seems to be profoundly of opinion that the present 
administration, in conducting the present war, has 
violated somebody’s property and is therefore very 
dangerous to everybody's liberty. Hence he is 
anxious so to define the conditions of American 
loyaity, that men may be considered Joyal who op- 
pose President Lincoln, while they do not oppose 
Jeff. Davis.. The amount of it is, that our loyalty 
is due only to the Constitution and laws made in 
pursuance of it; that the Constitution protects 
property so that no mun can be deprived of it 
without legal process; that President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration has attempted to deprive peopie of 
their property, so that by this violation of the Con- 
stitution he has forfeited all claim to our support 
on the ground of loyalty. The ecstasy of venera- 
tion for property in which this most admirable of 
all the Cartises indulges, is really rather too sub- 
lime not to be quoted. We beg to call to it the 
special attention of all Craesuses and acquisitive 
people generally :— 

a Every intelligent man, who has had 
much to do with accumulation, knows, or should 
know, that property deprived of the supports which 
it derives from the Federal Constitutional system, 
can maintain but a feeble and precarious existence. 








We must remember that long, long centuries ago | 


—in a state of society in one sense rude, but when 
the manly virtues of our ancestors gave them a 
historic splendor that we can only reflect, it provi- 
dentially happened that the rights of property and 
the rights of person were indissolubly blended in 
one immortal maxim, that was laid, for all time, 
at the basis of the civilization of ourrace. What- 
ever may happen in other civilizations, or in other 
climes, liberty and property for us must flourish 
or perish TOGETHER.’ 


The emphasis put on by printing the last word 
in “small caps” is due cither to Curtis himself or 
the Society that is diffasing his political knowledge. 
But why did’nt they diffuse the “immortal maxim” 
which Curtis thus glorifies? Why do they so mix 
up liberty and property, “the rights of property” 
and “the rights of person” that we Democrats 
don’t know which comes first, or where one ends 
and the other begins? 

© profound and Constitutional Curtis, what is 
property and what is person, and what has your 
rhapsody about their flourishing ““TOGETHER” or 
perishing “TOGETHER” to do with the questions of 
1863? Isa person’s own person constitutionally 
his own property or is it constitutionally the prop- 
erty of somebody else, and in that case does his 
liberty constitutionally flourish or perish together 
with his property? If prosperity flourishes by 
counting into it persons as well as things, does the 
liberty of the persons so counted in flourish, also, 
together with the property? Again, do you or do 
you not, O, cool, dignified and sapient Curtis, in- 
clude in that ‘vocabulary of political slang” which 
you say has been “exhausted to find terms of re- 
proach and infamy, with which to stigmatize” 
such patriots as yourself, these words of an obscure 
writer sometimes quoted even by lawyers, to wit, 
“The objects of dominion or property is things, 
as contradistinguished from persons ?” 

We, here in Boston, GEORGE TicKNOR CuRTIS, 
understand just what you mean, though in your 
most chivalrously superb speech the words slave 
and slavery, and the whole slave question, in fact, 
are avoided as if they were infected with the small- 
pox. ‘You mean by “liberty” only liberty to hold 
You mean,slavery and property must 
flourish or perish/together. That ornothing. But 
you have not the cuurage to say so. You know, 
for your distinguished brother has told you so, 
that black people are persons. You know, for you 
have read it, that the Constitation carefully and 
pointedly condemns every State which permits 
slavery, by describing the slaves as persons, thus in 
effect denying that they are property, and throw- 
ing around them as_ persons, precisely the same 
guardianship of the rights of property and of per- 
son which it throws around yourself or your broth- 
Out of your 


slaves. 


er or the Hon. Croesus Goldshaver. 
own solemn mouth, in this very speech, you stand 
condemned, and the whole brood of copperhead 
philosophers together with you. Here is what you 
say: 

“The Constitution not only contains some polit- 
ical powers and rights granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and a reservation of all other political 
powers and rights to the States or the people, but 
it also embraces rights of person and property, 
quaranteed to every citizen in his individual ca- 
pacity ; and these are equally made, not by impli- 
cation but expressly, parts of the supreme law of 
the land, and are therefore equally the objects of 
our ‘loyalty.’ ”’ 

Then you condescend to agree with G. Washing- 
ton and D. Webster, who (see Farewell Address and 
Keply to Hayne, passim) considered the Federal 
Government something more than an “ Alliance of 
States” and to owe certain duties to individuals in 
regard to the protection, first of person, second of 
property, which were not the less imperative in 
case the States, so called, should violate the rights 
of person and property. But the trouble with vou 
, that too much South Carolina has confused 
your political knowledge, and in fact made vou so 
mad and foolish as to forget that a slave is Consti- 
tutionally as much a “ person’’ as yourself, that he 
is indeed expressly one of those ‘ other persons” 
on account of whose deprivation of freedom by 
any State, that State was mulcted by the Constitu- 
tion with a political penalty, to wit, that for every 
person so deprived of liberty the State should lose 
two fifths of a man in making up its ratio of rep- 
resentatives in the popular branch of the General 
Government. This was the Constitutional grass 
thrown at Slavery with no effect for three-quarters 
of acentury. Now that we have come to the Con- 
stitutional stones and cannon balls, it is time to 
understand what the framers of the Constitution 
meant when they were so careful to speak of slaves 
only as persons. The work before us is to secure 
the liberty of allsuch persons, and then see if ev- 
ery person's property is secure. 


¢w_eoem > ~ 


EMANOIPATION NO EXTERMI NATION. 


“The Destiny of the African race in the United 
States,’ is the title of an elaborate article by Rev. 
J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., in the Continental Month- 
ly for May, 1865, which contains theses like the 
following: 

“Whenever two peoples, one of which is little 
removed from barbarism, and the other has the full 
strength of mature civilization, are placed in jux- 
taposition with each other on terms of free labor 
and tree competition, the stronger will always 
either amalgamate itself with the weaker, orextin- 
guish it. Inthe former case, civilization undergoes 
an eclipse, almost an extinction. The homogen- 
ous people resulting from such a Union occupies a 
position in the scale of civilization much nearer to 
that of their barbarous than of their civilized pa- 
rents. Numerous examples of this have occurred 
in the French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies. 
They have generally amalgamated freely with their 
savage neighbors, and a deep eclipse of civilization 
has, in every instance, resulted. When that eclipse 
is to end we have not foresight to determine. 

The English colonies, in all pasts of the world, 
have refused to enter into marriage relations with 
their barbarous neighbors, and have preserved the 
civilization of the parent stock, while barbarous 
tribes have undergone rapid extinction in their vi- 
cinity or within the sphere of their competition 
Precive'y in such relations’ to each other will the 
white and colored populations be placed, by an act 
of universal emancipation. The rapid extinetion 
of the colored race will follow. 

When, by the act of emancipation, the negro is 
made a free laborer, he is broug!:t into direct com- 
petition with the white man; that competition he 
is unable to endure; and soon finds his place in 
that lower stratum where he can swpport himself 
asa hired servant, but cannot support a family. 
The consequence is inevitable : he will never marry ; 
or, in the attempt to support a family, he will 
struggle in vain against the laws of population, 
and many of his children will die in infancy. Like 
his brother of the forest, he must me!t away and 
disappear forever from the midst of us. In the 
tropical regions he may preserve and multiply his 
race.” 

“ The negro does not aspire to political and so- 
cial equality with the white man; he has no such 
destiny, no such hope, no such possibility; he is 


is 


weak and constantly becoming weaker, and noth- , 


ing can ever make him strong, bet our continued 
njustice and oppressiors.” 


The writer shows no disposition to strengthen the 
| negro by these means, but uses his dostrines to sat- 
isty us that we need not be afraid of any danger- 
| ous rivajry from that quarter, 
| It is possible that some may have their fears al- 
layed by this article, and be willing to give the ne- 

gro the rights of humanity in the hope of accom- 
plishing his speedy extinction; but more humani- 
tarlan reasoners wilt pause long over it, before they 
accept its conclusions. 
| The instincts of humanity are among the rules 
| of truth, and many a good man decides against 
| false conclusions of theorists without being able to 
| detect the fallacies that support them, by a faithful 


i 
‘ 
; 
' 


| dependence on these tests. They never lie and 


; Seldom mislead. Is it possible that the grandest 
| application of the great law of love to the political 
, condition of the colored race, among us, that has 
been conceived of in our times, will, as its legiti- 
, Mate result, accomplish their speedy extinction? 
Is the great plea of Southern elaveholders well 
| founded and correct? It has been their main de- 
| pendence'lto repel the charges of inhumanity for the 


last fifty years. Their form of stating itis, that the | 
| provided for without expense to the League. 
Of course, it is not to be expected that all cases | 


negro is only fit for his position in slavery, anc can 
no more rise aud prosper out of it than a horse or 
‘ox. This premise for the defence of slavery is con- 
' ceded by the article in question. Is it conceded 
‘truly? We think not. 
| The decline of the Indian races is undeniable; it 
is attributed by many to the competition of the 
white race, but this may be doubted. It had com- 
| menced before this competition began, and con- 
‘ tinues most remote from it. The Indian race ap- 
pear to have reached their highest developement, 
_and to be on the decline from causes independent 
| of the competition of the white race. This is the 
case with some other races—as with the Sandwich 
Islanders. Instead of being injured by competition 
' with the white race, all the devices of humanity 
| are put in requisition to save them in vain. 
| But the colored races of this country and their 
_ kindred in Africa, show no such weakness. They 
are as tenacious of life as the Indians and other in- 
ferior races arc perishable. They live and multi- 
ply in the most adverse circumstances, and on the 
hardest fare. Parents can hardly be so pressed as 
: not to be able to thrive and support their children 
in health and comfort. 
Besides, the competitions of freedom are not de- 


structive,as the writer assumes, but elevating; lower | 


classes are constantly rising and sending up fami- 
‘lies into higher. Something of this occurs even 
in monarchical and aristocratic countries, where 
royal and noble families require recruits from lower 
orders subjected to severe discipline to perpetuate 
them; in a free country they are of constant oc- 
currence. Human nature ioves toil, hardship, and 


competition; and so far from suffering extinction | 


from them,lives and thrives and develops increased 
capabilities and powers by their help. 


If the experiment were now to be tried for the | 
' extracts giving in the article we are now comment- 


first time, the friends of the colored man might 


safely predict glorious results to the race from | 
The capacities | 
of the race to live, multiply, and rise, have been | 
sufficiently tested by Slavery, and the unfavorable | 


emancipation in the United States. 


conditions heretofore encountered in this country. 


But we tre only repeating an oft tried experiment, | 
' Parker the dangerous and perishing classes. 
' are both; and they are furthermore the expensive | 


and have its results already before us in history. 
Have the emancipations of the West India Islands 
resulted in depression and extinction? We think 
not. That race never before thrived so well. 
as little will emancipation occasion still further de- 
pression and speedy extinction of the colored race 
in the United States. 

We have understoood that the writer of the arti- 
cle in the Continental Monthly is the President of 
a college in Illinois; if so, this may account for 
the Egyptian darkness in which his mind seems to 
be. He talks about the laws of nature which the 
Creator has established,’, but the Gospel which he 
preaches is that peculiar to [linois, Indiana, and 
Kentucky, and will find little favor out of those 
negro whipping regions. 


¢wom 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. 


We do not mean by the children of the nation 
all the minors within the limits of our continental 
domain, but.the orphans made fatherless by the civil 
war: the offspringof the brave men who have of- 
fered, or may yet offer up their lives on the shrine 
of country; who die that we may live as an un- 
dying power among the peoples of the world; 
whose blood has been needed to preserve 
our rights and to secure the liberty of 

‘the oppressed among us, and who have given 
t, to that end, or may hereafter’ give 
it, freely—without a murmur—heroically. Tuese 
infants of our armies and navies—doubly the chil- 
dren of America—what shall become of them, 
what can we do for them? 

This question was asked and the answer indica- 
ted in the article of the series on the Charities of 
Boston, published in the Commonwealth No. 33, 
on The Temporary Home for the Destitute in 
Knecland street. 

It appears to be clearly established that with or- 


phans, as in trade, the maxim of political economy 


prevails, that the supply is always proportionate 
to the demand.*® There are as many childless 
married couples who desire to adopt children, as 
there are orphans needing parents and homes. It 


is a beautiful discovery and may yet revolutionize | 


the orphan charities of Christendom. It may 
change them from parents or guardians into trus- 
tees or forwarding agents merely. That is to say, 
instead of assuming the charge of the education 
and the support of orphans until they are of age 

| to provide for themselves, the As) lum of the Fu- 
ture will be simply a temporary shelter for the 
fatherless, until the philanthropist who directs it 
can find parents who shall adopt them, not 
as dependents or servants, but as children and 
heirs. In nearly all the Orphan Houses in Ameri- 
ca and Europe, it is permitted to the wealthy to 
adopt children from them; but it should be the 
duty of the managers not to allow it only, but to 
seek until permanent homes are found for all of 
the young inmates. This is the distinctive char- 
acter of the institution on Kneeland St., and its 
established success is a proof of the-truth of the 
law that it discovered, 

Now, can this principle of supp!y and demand 
be made applicable to the orphans of the war? 
We think it can, and will try to show how. 

But, first, we insist that when the mother lives, 
she should be entitled to a pension equal to the 
sum received as pay by her husband before he 
perished, whatever his rank might have been. It 
is a cruelty that a widow who gives her husband to 
the country should be permitted to suffer from 
poverty. Surely, the cherished life she gave to it, 
entitles her, not to the gratitude only of the nation, 
but to a permanent support from it, equal to what 
she would have had if her husband had remained 
at home. Itis no excuse for us to say that other 
nations co not continue the soldiers’§pay to his 
widow. So much the worse for them! Pioneers 
ofa higher civilization than the Old World knows, 
we should never suffer ourselves to follow its ex- 
ample excepting when it excells us in justice and 
noble charity. A husband represents support and 
love: Support it is ours to give, and we should give 
it to the soldier's widow, and gratitude for the love 
that she lost. It is bat a poor equivalent, yet it is 
the best we can give; to offer less is a selfishness 
from which we should shrink. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that we would confine the pension to 
the soldier's widore—if she marries again let it stop 
at once; for whoever becomes her husband should 
be held responsidle for her support, and her chil- 
dren’s also. A law continuing the pay of ade 
ceased soldier to his widow, would provide, by the 
best of all methods and in the best of places, for all 
the half-orphans of the war—by their own mother 
and at their own homes, 

For the motheriess orphans let a National 
Leacue be established, whose sole duty it shall be 
to ascertain the statistics of all the children thus 
bereaved, and toprovide for them permanent homes. 
It would not be necessary, in order that this plan 
should be successful, that all these orphans should 

* In defending this axiom it ie not to be forgotten that 
the demand is not always exp An ingeni person 
ouce argued with me that the supply produces the demand. 

, “lL invent a machine—nobody thought of it before; my 

supply of them creates a demand.’ That it was needed 

| was demand enough. That children are wanted in child- 
leas homes is proof of a demand for orphans te adopt. 











, sons who may desire to adopt orphans, 


| 


| be congregated at one or more Asylums. Roughly 


' and briefly stated, this plan would seem to be 


| sufficient: 

, Let it be the first duty of the League to announce 
| its object,and invite a correspondence with all per- 
From the 
clergymen, selectmen, and other civil authorities 


: of all the towns in the State, it could soon have the | 
names, ages and conditions of all the orphans | and a halt! Six mules, one omnibus, two negro 
needing homes. Let us suppose both lists to be | drivers, eight passengers including one drunken 


complete. 


to seven years of age. 


seven to twelve years of age. 

Inquiries have been made of the character of 
these persons, and 
Lea:ue. 


Smith travels a hundred and _ has a girl. 


would occur so conveniently; but, on the other 
hand, the publication of a full catalogue of the or- 
phans, which would be sent to all applicants, 
would bring together hundreds of childless pa- 





| as New England, 


| classes. 
Just | 


i ries, and ‘‘ missions’”’ without number. 


| of Louisiana. 
| St. Charles Hotel at New Orleans if not, as now 
ie 


! slowness. 
ever else controls the speed to give the traveller so. 


rents and parentless children, without any more 
elaborate machinery. 
An organization of this nature would cost but 


| little, especially if one were established in every 


State for its own orphans; or, say, by sections,— 
the Middle States, the West, 
and North West. 

But, if it were found difficult to provide for these 
orphans to the best advantage without congrega- 
ting the greater portionof them at central points, 








Jand miles, making the quaking mud whereon they 
ay tremble like a jelly. The woods that surround- 


ed and overhung this nest of unclean life were full | ~ 


of every variety of birds of brilliant hue, singing 
songs of unsurpassed melody, tor the amusement, 


{ suppose, of these savage and venomous tenants | 


of the fen. What a waste of melody was here! 


The mule stage carried us four miles in an hour. 


Frenchman who “ hollered’”’ most vociferously at 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, of Jonesborough, | every manifestation of life he saw by the roadside, 
Robinsonville, Iowa, wish to adopt a girl from five an enormous whip, and an ocean of mud!! Hap- 


| pily we “ steadied with upright keel,” and didn’t 


they are satisfactory to the | or levee. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
! 
i 
} 
{ 
H 
{ 


how trifling would the expense of their transporta- | 
tion thither, and their subsequent temporary sup- | 
port be, as compared with the great good that | 


would be achieved by the League! We have no 


doubt that if, for example, a New England Or- ; 


' phan League were established, and the children 
| were brought to Boston, thence to be distibuted | 


whereever good homes were opened to receive 


them, that the several States from whence they | 
‘came, would willingly refund the total amount 


spent on their account up to the date of their | 


adoption. 
would pay the bill if asked to do so;®but, for our- 
selves,we would prefer to see fewer grants made by 


| that body, and Jess frequent appeals for money 


urged on it. 

The childless parents who adopt. an orphan in 
the spirit of Christ are benefitted more by it than 
they benefit the child. 


Neither do we doubt that Congress | 


It is no trifling boon,—this | 


that the young stranger confers, of making their | 


heart-wilderness blossom as the rose. 


But Mr. | 


Hale has so eloquently set forth this view, in the 


ing on, that It is not necessary for us. to pursue it 
here. 


| 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of Smithboro, Robertson | tip over thouzh we came near it a hundred times. 
| County, lilinois, are§willing to adopt two boys from | Bayou Lafourche, along Which we traveled, like 


the Mississippi, is above the land adjacent some 
six or eight feet. It is kept partially out by a dyke 
But it had recently broken away, and 
that fact might account for some of the worst parts 


At Rock Island, let us suppose, live several or- | of the road, though its best condition would scarce- 
phans of these ages. Mr. Jones, made aware of | ly make it “safe and convenient for travellers, at 
the fact, drives thirty miles and gets his boys; Mr. | all seasons of the year,” in the language of Massa- 
All are | chusetts law. 


But the residents there all pro- 
nounced it an exce:lent road. And if they are sat- 
isfied no Yankee sojourner can have just cause of 
complaint. I got safely over it; no, through it. 
In company with quite a party from Massachusctts 
I stopped at the Washington House, ‘‘ the best ho- 
te!, out of New Orleans, in Louisiana!’’ We ate 
there—we lodged there, we swore there, those of 
us who were so deficient in grace as not to with- 
stand the provocation. Three of us from Massa- 
chusetts lodged in the best room. Two beds were 
in it. The room was air tight when we entered, 
boxed up, obviously, to keep out the dampness 
and other unwelcome visitants. Two windows 
were there, to be sure, but they were closed, and 


had tight shutters or blinds like a West India goods | 


store in New England. Suffocating by reason of 
the heat and lack of air, one of us unfastened the 
shutters and threw open the window. What an 
odor saluted us! What a spectacle we descricd as 
we peered out into the darkness! The windows 
opened on a hog yard wherein six or eight lusty 
swine debated the jurisdiction with a large flock 
of hens and roosters and a few geese! The exhi- 
bition of our light at the window, and the sound 
of our voices precipitated a visit from these quad- 
rupeds and domestic birds that came near enough 
to make a faithful reconnoisance of the manner in 
which we were bestowing ourselves for the nicht. 


They soon retired, however, to their own quarters. | 


But occasionally during the long dark night, as the 
Mosquitoes made repose uncomfortable to them, 
these hogs would one after another promenade 
backwards and forwards through the mud of their 
yard and ours, which we held as “ tenants in com- 
mon,” the squash of their feet and their lazy lei- 


surely grunt being plainly heard by us within. , 


These promenades they generally wound up by 
vigorously rubbing themselves on the side of the 
house under our window. 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘shard borne beetle with his 


‘drowsy hums” and the mosquitoes pail us pro- 


a . 
Let us not forget that there is another vicw—a | 


lower one, it is true, but an important one—to be 
taken into account in considering this subj2ct. 
The outcasts of society were called by Theodore 
They 


One outcast costs society more, we ven- 
ture to affirm, than a hundred good citizens. 


and exccutioners; reformatories, and penitentia- 
To leave 


‘orphans to chance is to increase this class. Read 


| the extracts from the Reports of the Kneeland 


Street Orphan House; and therein, very plainly 
stated, you will read that to neglect the orphan is 
to breed prostitutes and felons, who won’t leave us 
nor ours alone! 
christian to neglect the outcast:—let the further 
truth be everywhere known that, Jt does not pay! 


| 
| 


| 
{ 


For | 


| him we keep policemen, lawyers, judges, jailors 


Every one knows that it is un-— 


Give these children to Christ’s keeping and they | 


will pay for their schooling in good adult citizens 
—the best currency ever issued; but leave them to 
be neglected, and the devil will be their tutor, and 
he will have to be paid his fees. And among the 
best established maxims of political economy is 


this old truth,—that the devil charges so mon- | 


strously high for his work that whoever hires him 
often is sure to be a bankrupt. 


Who moves to establish a National Orphan | 


League? J. R. 


RURAL LIFE IN LOUISIANA. 


Griennneelsaliieapaiiasciilin 





I hear people, reputed to be sensible, sometimes 
say that they cannot endure a residence in the sub- 
urban towns by reason of the two great annoy- 
ances, mud in winter and mosquitoes in summer. 
Mud and mosquitoes in Massachusetts! They 
have no existence here. What seems mud is firm 
earth, and our mosquitoes are not to be reckoned 


| such any more than Gulliver’s Lilliputians are to 


be taken as representative men of the human race. 
At least, so Tam impressed after a short trip on 
the trail of Weitzel’s army, into acountry district 
Listen to what I say about it: The 
kept, a model lodging or eating houge. Neverthe- 
less the stranger can be made comfortable in it; 


‘ and so I left it with regret one sultry morning in 


March for an excursion, prompted by business and 
promising to be agreeable from curiosity, to Thi- 
bodeaux and vicinity. I had read in Atlases, Gaz- 
etteers and Guide books that it was a “ flourishing 
town.” From broad hatted planters at the St. 
Charles, coming in from that region, I had heard 
of the wonderful trade and activity, in former 
days of that tract of country, and of the con- 
sequent wealth and happiness of its people. So 


longed visits, and in great force. Each bed had 
stretched over it that necessity of Southern life—a 
mosquito bar. But the mosquitoes, aided by those 
ironelads, the beetles, carried these inadequate de 
fences by direct assault early in the night, so that 
we were entirely powerless against them. In the 
streets, from every quarter of the village, close at 
hand and far away, dogs emancipated as the ne- 
vroes are by their masters having run away to the 
war, howled, quarreled, spit and barked, in every 
tone known to canine life, all through the dismal 
night I noticed this circumstance wherever I 
went in Louisiana, that large flocks of dogs, with- 
out masters and without control, wander aimlessly 
in the streets and fields,and make night hideous 
by their quarrelsomeness in excursions for food. 
The dogs excited the geese and they set up their 
characteristic cackle; and in fact the roosters 
themselves, put in their “shrill and high sounding 
note,” which was a proceeding entirely out of 
character, as they are not intended to start out 
till daylight. But ‘‘the bird of dawning singeth 
all night long’? everywhere in Louisiana. Mar- 
cellus would have been cured of his superstitious 
notion concerning that phenomenon if he had 
been with meat Baton Rouge, or Thibodeaux. I 
suppose it is in consequence of the fogs. They 
are to announce daylight, and so they begin in 
season. A Louisiana rooster never saw the sun 
freshly risen. He gets a sight of itas it burns 
through the fog in the middle of the day. 

Under these circumstances we lodged in the best 
country hotel in Louisiana! The unhappy lodger, 
shown in Hood’s Own, in the picture called ‘‘eoun- 
try lodgings,” was happily circumstanced as com- 
The other appointments of this 
hotel were no better. Onions and grease were the 
chief clements that entered into the cooking The 
dining room looked out from another wing of the 
caravansary upon the same hog yard. The bristled 
occupants stuck their noses in the door as we fed, 


pared with us. 


‘and the chickens and hens were under the table 


while we eat their ezys thereon. And this hotel is 
situated opposite the court house and jail, and for- 
merly dined and lodged the judges and advocates. 
It was never any better than now.. The best peo- 
ple, in these country districts, where Northern peo- 
ple scarcely ever entered, lived more, after all, like 
dogs and animals than human beings. They grew 
rich on negroes’ toil; they thus became lazy ; lazi- 


‘ness begat dirt; dirt vice, and so they went on 


I had expectations of being astonished, and was. ' 


I went up by railroad, and mule stage. The rail- 
road speed was nine miles an hour. It was slow, 
but interesting. The scenery made up for the 
Indeed, it is kind in directors or who- 


good a chance in his observations as such driving | 


affords. The first thing that began to attract the 
eye was vast plantations of sugar cane. They 


_ choose, continue to argue. 


stretched along the road for miles—upon some, | 


the crop of the past season, ungathered, lay rotting, 
upon others uncounted women, men and boys 
were at work—some ploughing, some burning 
old cane and some hocing. It was the first time 
my northern eyes ever saw women earnestly en- 
gaged in the hard labor of the field. The master 
and overseer of these laborers, who sat on their 
horses under a shade tree, would be able to prove, 
to a moral certainty, that it would unsex women 
and so be indelicate to allow them to vote and 
mingle in elections! Yet as the cars crept along 
for miles and miles these patient, suftering crea- 
tures were wielding large Loes and other imple- 
ments, of field labor, undera sun that weakened 
strong men who were exposed to its rays. It was 
an unpleasant sight when the novelty had passed, 
and so [ took a seat on the other side of the car. 
There weltered and secthed in the hot sun a 
measureless expanse of swamp, gorgeous even in 
its hideous gloom and repuisiveness, with an end- 
less variety of beautiful flowers. Tall trees, cane 
brakes, fallen timber, rank grass, water, alligators. 
snakes, lizards, turtles—an unending panorama of 
every variety of reptile life for fifty ‘miles! I never 
before saw a lire alligator. Barnum’s are all 
made by a Connecticut shoemakers. But here 
they were stretching their hideous deformity in 
the water by the railroad track over which our 
train slowly rattled, apparently undisturbed though 
our many cars went within certainly cight feet of 
them. They noticed ns. Some of them betrayed 
a momentary nervousness as though they had an 
apprehension that the engine or tender might roll 


off the track into their bathing tnb, which, as far > 


as I followed it, is about fifty miles long by ten 
fect wide, and extends from Algiers to Lafourche 
crossing. Others raised their heads, grinned like 
Mr. Carker and disappeared beneath the green 
slime of the pools wherein they weltered. Snakes, 
genuine “copperheads” and ‘‘mocassins” as ma- 
lignant and poisonous as any known to Agassiz, 
lay in the same careless and indifferent moods on 


old sleepers, and stumps and logs within three feet , 


of the track. 
“Their tameness was shocking to me.” 

A spake is repulsive enough when he seeks to 
escape from haman associations. But grown fa- 
miliar and mingling with mankind—what can be 
added to that horror! Yet they didn’t even look 


’ 


from bad to worse, until, though rich, they were a 
most despicable people. Their houses, dress, 
furniture, carriages, manner of life, conversation, 
everything indicates their decay. 

If the war had not come to put the finishing 
touch of desolation and destruction upon all ex- 
isting things here, it would surely and speedily 
have resulted in some other way from their own 
conduct as they were enacting it. The war did 
not come a moment too soon. Its methods of 
dealing with institutions and people here are none 
too thorough. Its results will be to turn this 
country over for occupation, at least, if not owner- 
ship, to the black race. Whether the black ran is 
needed, or not, at the North, hunkers may, if they 
But it is at least clear 
that God never intended the submerged acres of 
Louisiana to be occupied by white men. The 
black is their natural occupant. The end of the 
war will find these acres largely owned by North- 
ern men. They will be cultivated by blacks. The 
blacks will be paid for their toil. Larger crops 
will be raised than heretofore. The waste and ex- 
travagance of the old system will be done away. 
These fruitful acres, in spitg.of the most wasteful 
management,yielded immense profits to the planter 
and the factor, as heretofore carried on. But 
Northern brains will hereafter order this thing bet- 
ter. The factor, at New Orleans, in times past, 
running no risks andffinvesting nothing, grew rich 
on his commissions. A Northern owner will soon 
stop that leakage. And compensation, it is already 
seen, even under the mean and oppressive order of 
Gen. Banks, greatly strengthens the negro’s arm, 
and makes his labor far more productive. 

At Thibodeaux no Southern men under fifty 
years of age can be found. They have gone to the 
war Women and old men alone are left behind. 
They are malignant and ugly towards Northern 
soldiers. They are openly rebellious. Their faith 
and devotion are certainly praiseworthy. They 
have suffered untold miseries, but they neverthe- 
less remain firmly anchored in the belief that their 
cause is just and will triumph. And thus, at every 
step one finds the proof that this war wil! never be 
ended by an enduring peace, until the entire race 
of men and womenthat originated ir, and the 
cause that impelled them, are exterminated. A 
truce and a cessation of hostilities, and a promise 
of better fashions in the future, we may, indeed, 
wring from their hunger and nakedness, and that 
very soon. Buta ful! meal of victuals in the rebel 
stomach, a new pair of shoes on the rebel feet, and 
anew suitof clothes al! round from Norihern 
manufacturers, and the war would be freshly open- 
ed, and with renewed vigor. : H 


From the Dever (N. H.) Star. 

Yes, the negro, the slave is beginning to be treat- 
ed asaMaN. He can find honorable employment 
at wages, and be thereby elevated in the une of 
industral pursuits. He can have arms put in his 
hands, with which to defend himself, his family, 
his country. Here indeed is progress, and these 
indications of a sense of humanity and justice 
argue eminently for our success, for God is on the 





up, as our train of cars thunde.ed along for miles side of right. 
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~~ NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 





| 








| From the Washington Republican. 
It has been announced in the columns of the 
, Republican that an effort is being made to recruit 


a regiment of men of color in the District of Co- | 


' Miss Dickinson at the Cooper Institute—Secret Session of | !umbia to fight in the battles of union and liberty 


the Aldermen—Our City Railroads—General News. 
New York, May 4, 1833. 
On Tuesday evening, Miss Anna E. Dickinson,a 
very eloquent, prepossessing, and accomplished 
| Young lady from the city of Philadelphia, appeared 
before an immense audience of ladies and gentle- 


men at the Cooper Institute, Henry Ward Beecher | 


in the chair. When the fair orator arose, she was 
i; most gallantly greeted with cheers. She said the 
| Struggle in which we are engaged was something 
, more than fighting for a Flaz,—more than a battle 
for the Uniun,—more than a war for conquest and 
subjugation. It was a contest between intellizence 
and ignorance—civilization and barbarism—aris- 
tocracy and democracy—liberty and slavery. Home 
traitors were meaner than those in the field, be- 
| cause they stabbed the Government in the back. 
Rebellion began under a democratic administra- 
tion that struck no blow to avert it. Miss D. 
whipped some of our Generals worse than they 
ever whipped the rebels; Patterson, who sent 


| against the encroachments of the slave power, 
and that Rev. W. G. Raymond has been named as 
the.comimander of such regiment. The propriety 
of this movement no longer admits of dispute. 
The colored man is a fitting soldier of the republic. 
{a every battle-field he is proving his devotion and 
his bravery. 
can withstand all the vicissitudes and evils of the 
southern clime. In many localities he must be 


our reliance. 


Mr. Jonnson’s SERMON, in our last number, 


| failed to receive his final corrections, and we must 


| word to his brother-in-law to go a certain route— | 
| he did so, and found no obstructions; Pleasanton, | 


| who staid away from the field to take care of the 
‘home guards; Buel, the slow coach of the West, 
who sat down six weeks before Corinth; McClel- 
lan, who held back his army dying at the rate of 
four thousand a month, and who was finally driven 
down to Manassas to find empty entrenchments 
| guarded with wooden guns—who marched 83,000 


| one black man; who gave to the country that new 
| name for shameful defeat and disaster, ‘‘masterly 
change of base of operations.’’ She said Burnside 
and Hooker won the battle of Antietam. Compli- 
' ments were paid to Fremont, Sigel, and others. A 
graphic account was given of the little black boy 
on the Cumberland, who kept the sword given to 
him by his captain, while the vessel was in tlames, 
and afterwards swam with it in his mouth to the 
boat. In speaking of a slave insurrection she said 
if we were fighting the devil she would be glad to 
see an insurrection in hell, 
ed to the blacks fighting, opposed the conscription 
bill. Miss D. spoke an hour and a quarter, mak- 
ing a beautiful mosaic work of wit, hymor, pathos 
—anecdote, argument, and eloquence. 

The funeral of Lieutenant Colonel Kimball was 
numerously attended from the City Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. A shadow of gloom has fallen 
upon the city in consequence of the untimely death 


correct a few errors on the two last columns. For 
“prejudices toward God,”’ read “ perfidious ;”’ for 
“become apostate,” read “been ;” 
pation,” read “Emigration ;” allin the sixth col- 
ume. In the seventh, for “His Worp” read 
“WoRLp;” for “ The Man on the Cross,” read 
“Man, etc.;” for “brightening,”’ read “ light- 
ning;” for “whose nationality had been, etc.,”’ read 
‘where nationality.” 


The Liberator prints from our proofs, making | 


these corrections. 





MARRIED. 


In this clty Ist., Mr. Josiah A. Ellsworth of Boston, to 


| Miss Jane M. Davis of Lynn. 
, men to Yorktown, and found himself opposed by | 


The man who object- , 


_ of that gallant soldier, who in the estimation of | 
many was killed while in the performance of his | 


| duty to his country. 

One evening last week both houses of our “city 
parliament” took action that excited a good deal 
of comment hereabout. A resolution was adopted 
| permitting the Harlem Railroad Company to ex- 
‘tend their track from Union square down Broad- 

way to the South and Fulton Ferries. The Com- 
pany must pay the Comptroller of the City, on the 
first of every month ten per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts, and keep the streets in good repair; they 


In Roxbury Ist inst., Lyman 0. Dow to Sarah E. Lewis, 
both of Roxbury. 

In Roxbury 30th ult., George A. Hardy of Boston, to Mary 
Alice Pillsbury of Augnsta, Me. 

In Charlestown 30th ult., 8. Page Edmands of New York, 
to Millie M. Holbrook of Charlestown. 

In Milton 4th inst., Thomas Bartlett Sears, U. S. N., to 
Miss Kittie, daughter of Dr. Oliver H. Wellington of M. 

In Quincy 29th ult., John 8. Williams to Hannah G. Glo- 
ver, all of Quincy. 

In Medway 30th ult., Charles Mann to Louisa M. Hunt. 

In Bridgewater 29th ult., Capt. Joshua Norton, A. Q. M. 
Gen. Heintzelman’s Staff, to Margaret 8. Mitchell of B. 

In Worcester 30th ult., Henry L. Brown of Groton, to 
Martha A. Goulding. 





DIED. 


In this city 30th ult., P. K. Blackwell, 30. 
5th inst., at the Discharged Soldiers’ Home, James Brain, 
a native of Ireland, 48. 
5th inst., Benjamin Thompson, 47. 
In Cambridgeport 30th uly , Charles Cook, 50 years 7 mos. 
In Cambridge 3d inst., Mrs. Mary, wife of Z. B. Porter, 59. 
In Brookline 27th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, 70. 
In Fitchburg 30th ult., Mrs. Mary F. Brown, widow of 


| the late Josiah Brown, 61 years 9 mos. 


In Williamsburg, N. Y., Ist inst., Mary Moody Emerson, 


| 88 years 8 mos. 


must also pay a license fee of $25 per car, and pro- | 
vide abundant accommodation for the convenience | 


of the passengers. The style of rail is to be left to 
the decision of the Mayor, who has no motive— 
not even a loeomotive—for riding his friends upon 
arail of torture. These provisions were made in 
secret session. Deputy Sheriff Dunlap with his 
injunction papers was forcibly ejected from the 

‘ Aldermanic Chamber; and the resolutions were 
adopted within sealed walls. The Mayor has en- 
dorsed the proceedings. Our city railroad com- 
panies are voracious boa constrictors, that swallow 
whatever comes within the line of their track. 
They charge exorbitant fees, and give stingily the 
poorest accommodations ! 

Our city has been alive with returned soldiers 
during the past few days. The Seventh, Eighth, 
and Tenth Regiments met with a most enthusiastic 
reception, and marched through our principal 
strects, amidst the shouts, cheers, and warmest 
welcomes of a grateful people. 
ers waved from roof-dome, spire, and mast, can- 
non thundered jubilantly, and bands of music dis- 

, coursed stirring airs. These heroic men whom 
our citizens delight to honor, bore aloft some rebel 
banners they had captured on the field—and flags 
of therrown which had been stained with smoke 
and scorched with fire, and torn with shot on many 
a hbattle-field. The Tenth Maine also passed 
through our city staying here long enough to seal 
up the cavernous mouths of some copperheads 
they found at the Pewter Mug. 

The First of May as usual was devoted to mov- 
ing by those whose tastes and necessities lead them 

‘to the performance of such a penance. 

I have just seen anumber of rebel prisoners who 

| arrived here on Friday night from Newbern. They 
are shabbily dressed in rebel uniform. 

Miss Dickinson has frightened the old ladies in 
breeches, who have charge of the Academy of Mu- 
sic. When parties applied to them for the use of 
that building for a public lecture by Miss D. they 
lifted their hands in holy horror, and refused. 
They are poor straws, and cannot stop the current 
that is sweeping on and sweeping them into obliv- 
ion. This eloquent yourg lady had a fine audi- 
ence at the Cooper Institute on Saturday evening. 

Colonel Charles was buried with military honors 
on Wednesday last. The novelty of the Light 
Guards, to which he formerly belonged, appearing 
in white uniform in the funcral procession attracted 
considerable notice. 

Ben. Wood intends to revive the Daiiy News on 
the 18th of May. It is to be the organ of the cop- 
perheads, and will take the place of the World 
when it comes to an end. 

Great preparations are being made for the anni- 
versary week. <A few of the Christian and chari- 
table societies have already had their annual meet- 
ings. I will give you condensed reports at-my ear 
liest Opportunity. OFF HAND. 








THE PRESS ON THE NEW POLICY. 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

NEGRO VOLUNTEERS.— Michigan will furnish 
her full quota of negro volunteers for lhe army. 
We have already recorded several squads that have 
passed through our city en route for Massachu- 
settts, where they, with others from that State and 
elsewhere, are to be consolidated into one or more 
regiments. Yesterday afternoon some twenty or 
more arrived in our city from various sections of 
tne State and left by the evening train, via Michi- 
gan Southern Railroad, for the place of ren- 
dezvous. Their physical appearance is creditable, 
and they are doubtless men of true grit and will 
make good soldiers. 

It is a matter of much regret that Michigan is 
not ready to form a negro regiment. Scores of 
blacks are leaving the city and State daily, and go- 
ing direct to Massachusetts, there to enlist. Mas- 
sachusetts is galning all of the honor, while Michi- 
gan is furnishing the troops. There would be no 
trouble whatever in raising a regiment of negroes 
in this state, as many of them are waiting for an 
opportunity to enlist here. As a class they are 
patriotic and loyal, and the fact has already been 
demonstrated that they make excellent fighters. 
We hope that our State will spur up the matter, 
and soon have them in the field. 





From the Cleveland (().) Leader. 

The providence of God has caused the war which 
is now waged by the rebels ayainst the Govern- 
ment, to be the cra of deliverance to the blacks. 

One high privilege newly given to the colored 
men is that of sharing in the defence of what has 
become their land and their Government. This is 
no light honor. Fifty years hence he will bea 
proud man who can say—“‘ my father fought for 
the Union in 62—3.”" The sons of black men may’ 
henceforth share this honor with those of paler 
faces. What remains now to be done is for the 
blacks to show that they are deserving of this 
honor. They have prayed for the privileze of 
joining the armies of the Union; now that they 

‘ have it, let them prore their title to bravery and 
discipline. Elsewhere will be found a circular giv- 
ing all needful information as to the opportunity 
thus offered them; let us sce that the colored men 
of Obio are as good as their word, and accept of 
its provisions. 


Flags and stream- - 


In Newbern, N. C., 25th ult., of pneumonia, Edmund L. 
Cutter, Co. 1, 44th Reg. M. V., late of Weston, Mass. 


-* 





PRES 8: 


SPEMCHENS AND LECTURES: | 


BY 


Wendell Phillips. 


This work is already in the hands of the printers, and | 
It will be gotten upin the Best j 


will be issued shortly. 
STYLE of American workmanship—from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity press; printed on fine tinted paper; bound in rich 
maroon and illustrated with a striking like- 
ness of Mr. Phillips, on steel, by H. W. Smith. It will be 
in crown octavo, of at least 500 pages. Price 2. Sent by 
mail prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the retail price. 


vellum ; 


Agents wanted in every State. 


liberal. Address for Circular, 
JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
34 221 Wasuincron street, Boston. 
pr®osrectus oO F 


LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX. 


LANDMARKS is published in monthly parts of 16 pages 
quarto, twelve numbers constituting a volume, for $1 50; 
or to clubs of 6 for $7 50; clubs of 12 for $13 00; clubs of 
20 for $20 00; single numbers 15 cents. 

In consequence of the large size of its pages, it not only 
contains a very great amount of matter, but the engrav- 
ings, which are unequalled in number and value by those 


of any similar publication in any country, are so placed | 


that the descriptions which they illustrate are in such con- 


venient relation to them as to be seen together, and conse- | 


quently are easily intelligible. 


He can face the rebel enemies of the | 
Government wherever they may appear, and he | 


for “poor of | 
these tribes,’’ read “‘good;”’ for “ Chiriqui Emanci- | 


Terms | 


‘M* 


BIERSTADT’S PICTURE 
OF TEE 
| ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
STUDIO BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREET, 


From 9A. M. to6P.M. Admission 25 cents. Season 
tickets 50 cents. tf—338 


“THE COMMONWEALTH. 


PYBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 








<2 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


_——_- 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of Trace, nativity, or 
| sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Siavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the fnl! employment of 
| Liberty as the legiti and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
| as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 

A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
| by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of rea} excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
| concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
| availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 

euce of the EMANcipaTION Leaqug, and the Educational 

Commission. 

TheCommonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon. 

The following writers, among many others, have already 

| Contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so : 
Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
j Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 

Rev. €. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 

Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 

Hon. M. F. Conway, Rey. 0. B. Frothingham 

E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 

Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 

Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 

David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 

George L. Stearns, James Redpath. 

Letters FROM Evrops.—Moycure D. Conway, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. (. will remain for the moat 
part in England, in coustant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
per. 











TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year - - - $2.00 
A club of six copies = - - - - 10.00 
A club of ten copies - - : 46.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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All communications to be addressed to 
. B. SANBORN, 


The publication aims to teach the whole art and science | 


of cultivation most thoroughly and practically, treating 


primarily of horticulture because its principles are geneva), 
and comprehend those of all cultivation. 


aplo No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 


| FNHE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE, 


The field, the orchard, the garden, and the vineyard will , 


all be treated with the utmost attention to minute details, | 


drawn from Jong and extended personal practice in every 
department, and the general principles involved in every 
operation will be clearly stated and explained. 

I hope each number may be found to contain an article 
which every earnest cultivator would not be without, and 
would reck in vain for elsewhere. It aims to be the book of 
every subject which it treats, and distinctively of the grape, 
which is becoming the more important branch of cultiva- 
tion, as it is already of horticulture. Those who wish to 
judge of its character may learn by the manner in which 
the ‘Soil and Border,’ ‘The Pear,” ‘The Apple,” ‘‘The 
Grape,’ ‘‘Draining,”’ and ‘Planting, are already treated 
in the numbers issued. 

The article on Draining is comprehensive and valuable, 
treating the subject in a manner which cannot fail to inter- 
est and instructevery reader.—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 

Address C. W. GRANT, Iona, near Peekskill, Westches- 
ter county, N. Y. 35 
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I MP: OE F 
AN IMMENSE DEMAND! 


EVERYBODY WANTS TO READ IT. 


Five ‘Thousand Copies 
ORDERED IN ADVANCE. 
5000! 

A RELIABLE LIFE OF 
Abraham Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





THE PIONEER BOY; 
AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT 
By Wituam M. Tuarsr, author of “The Bobbin Boy,” 

‘Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,’ &c. With five full 

page illustrations, by Harley. Price #1. 

This book contains the early life of President Lincoln— 
tracing his career from boyhood up to manhood. Two 
years have been «pent in its preparations, end all the mate- 
rial has been derived from reliable sources. It is presented 
in the form of a tale for boys and young men; and will in 
fact be of much interest to all. The sale of this book will 
be very large, and Booksellers are requested to send in their 
advance orders, a8 they will be filled in the order they are 
received. 

ALSO, 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES. 


Being the Complement to M. Cochin’s ‘Results of Emanci- 
pation,” and forming. with that remarkable volume, the 
most exhaustive possible review of Slavery, as a sysiem 
and an institution. 

This volume being largely on the United States, will be 


Translated by Miss Boots 12mo. 


of special interest. 
21 
PEKIN ; 
VOL. ITI OF “THE SPECTACLE SERIES.” 

With five full-page and twenty-five smail illustrations, 
rare and curious, from original designs, which came from 
Pekin. Aliso, illustrated title-page. Written by one well 
and directly informed of the country of which she writes. 
So little that is authentic has been written of China, that a 
book got up in the attractive form of this will be immensely 
popular, and be sought for by children everywhere. Price 
75 cents 





i For sale by every Bookseller in the country, or sent 
by mail free on receipt of price, 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 


Pcsiisners.... Boston. 


[a Agents wanted for the aale of the above Books in 
every county in New England. Young men, othe8wise un 
occupied, are selling from 5) or 100 copies of “The Pionear 


Boy” per day, and are making money. For terms, apply to 


the Publisher. ti—33 


During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 
| By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
' facts, and by the circulation of. valuable documents, it has 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him, 
And when freed he must have legal protection in hia rights. 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
| important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 
| pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
| no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall 
| be wanting 
Contributions may be sent to Gronae L. Sraarns, Trea- 
| aurer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the 
Commonwealth. 
| S. E. Sswatt, President. 
| James M. Stong, Secretary. 
§.G. Hows, 
F. W. Brrp, 
J. i. Stepurnson, 
Boston, January 20, 1862. 


Committee. 


—e—e DOCUMENTS. 
| Bd 

The Emancipation League have for free cireulation the 
| following documents: 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 24 edi- 
| tion, by William Whiting. 
| THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring ss speech 

by Hon Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
| as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peaco. 
' An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
| S$. Boutwell. 
| WACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: by F. B. 
, Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- 

ative to the employment of negroes in the Military Service 

Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to 
| James M. Stones, No 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring 

them sent by mail, will plense remit postage. 





-~_— 


ENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 
MINING ENGINEER, 


139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
{Member of the French Geological Society } 

Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the eatab- 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering ; or to 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley, 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron mana- 
facture; and in 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as 
Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 
until its suspension ; and has now recently returned from 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited many 
places of geological, minivg and metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 

Rererexces: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Charles Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; 
Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 63 


Woe * So Be Bee 





—~_ 


RESIDENCE AT CONCORD, MASS. 





A gentleman going to Europe desires to sell a very desira- 
ble residence situated in a pleasant part of Concord, within 
three minutes walk of the depot. The house has 9 rooms, 
besides attic, store roome, pantries, large bath-room, closets, 
ete., and all in excelient repair. It is surrounded by a gar- 
den of nearly an acre of well cultivated ground, full of heal- 
thy fruit trees, apples, pears, plums, grapes, ete. Purni- 
ture (new) sold, if desired. Terms easy, and part secured, 
if desired, by mortgage on the estate. Apply 

HENRY G. DENNY, Esq., 42 Course strest. 









































The Commonwealth. 








She Commonwealth. 


For the Commonwealth. 
BISHOP COLENSO AGAIN. 


‘ 
| 


| 








Christendom is edified with some impres- | 
sive examples of the weakness of human 
reason in the criticisms passed on Bishop 
Colenso’s book. Prof. W. H. Green of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, publishes | 
an examination of bis arguments ‘‘with proofs | 
of their inconclusiveness, and of the indubi- 
table verity of the statements which he, 
impugns.”’ Scholars on the other side of the. 
Atlantic have replied with equal learning 
and candor supporting the same views. Ac- 
cording to them, the early sacred books are 
all historical and veritable, without imperfec- 
tion or error. Remarkable as the Bishop’s 
book is, it is scarcely more deserving of no- 
tice, than these replies. The character and | 
spirit of the works are as different as the 
lessons they teach ; Colenso is kind, frank, 
and generous; his crities sharp, sarcastic 
and severe. It is a maxim of Christianity, | 
that trees may be known by their fruits, 
when other tests fail to indicate their char- | 
acters. The expedients of pious credulity 
to maintain its positions, are infinitely varied | 
and endless. Mhey appear in all ages and 


} 


DR. KALISCH TO BISHOP COLENSO. | great, crashing broadside that might 
“ DECEMBER 27, 1862. 


[ have no objection to any use which your | with—two guns; and those, in these days 


Lordship may deem proper to make of my | of steel-pointed shot an 
words alluded to in your kind letter of yes- | were smooth-bores, hardly effective at the dis- 
terday, since they are the expression of my _ 
sincere conviction, which I shall in future | 
take every opportunity to uphold and to con- 

The manner in which your Lordship 
has opposed some of the views defended by 
me in my ‘Commentary on Exodus,’ so far 
from causing me any feeling of disappoint- 
ment, serves me, on the contrary, as a most 
cheering proof that the earnest search after 
truth is rapidly taking deeper root and taking 
wider ground. 

In the meantime, accept my cordial wishes 
for your triumph in the struggle which you 
have so nobly undertaken. May you be 
armed with strength and hope! 
new year witness the victory of truth and 
manly sincerity ! M. Kauiscu.” 
PROF. HUPFELD, OF HALLE, TO BISHOP COLENSO. 

“DECEMBER 25, 182. 

“IT am quite agreeing with the views and 
principles of the proceeding in your book 
(Part I.) which I at once appreciated in 
reading it, as they are now explained in 
your letter. * * * * But I am far 
from thinking it appropriate only to the En- 


tance of a single mile! 


had committed a grave mistake. 


of all the req 
clad navy. This is well, but it is all. 


_ year’s exertions of all our nay 
' our whole naval resources. 
except the new Ironsides, 
so badly as to be of no service whatever, 


_ to be sent to sea at all, and the Dunderberg, 


| which isn’t yet half built.) 
Perhaps we shall | 


been slow to learn such lessons. 


‘one whit ahead of all the rest of us? 
| it ought not to think of making a scape-goat 


have suppose? Whom indeed but—Wendell ed perhaps with almost as few figures as the 
| madé them so destructive, we armed them Phillips and Gerritt Smith ! 


d rifled projectiles, | which all curious Washington will flock next high places, which gave them power. 


fortunately, these are the entire results of a when they went to church at all, went to hear but it is in support of some ceremonial o 
2 y yards and of Dr. Sunderland. Perhaps a majority of his servance which every peasant who can read 
(Of course I congregation were intensely pro-slavery, and knows an Apostle has ordered us not io sub- 
which performed proscriptive as well; and since the rebellion mit to,—or some limitation of domestic choice 
—the broke out not a few have left the Four-and-a- which the same degree of learning will tell 


May the Roanoke, which is so nearly a failure as not ha 


} 


headlong into the delusion that because the the rebel service were naturally disgusted. Bu is 
| Monitors were good for some things they Some remonstrated, others indignantly trans- cipation Societies are up and doing, and may 


| were necessarily good for everything, was it | ferred themselves and their 
But fanatical preachers. 


‘garroters. The enemies have bad their way 


More marked still will be the step to see awfully ; but that was because they were in 
The 


Thursday night. greater will be the fall, when they get their 
You must know that the largest congrega- Descendas! Curnifex! The men who have 


The result of the battleedemonstrated that tion and most popular preacher in Washing- dishonored a great country where there is 
in expending all our energies on the turreted ton have been the Four-and-abalf Street much reading and writing and no end of 
‘rafts and the Dablgren cast-iron guns, we Presbyterian and its pastor, Dr. Sunderland. Sunday Schools are not likely to come down 
We have Inthe high tide of Southern fashion, Dr. | gently. 
a collection of vessels that are certainly val- Sunderland received the ‘* Tower stamp” of and eighty-nine clergy on our side ; nor ever 
_uable in their way, but that fall sadly short aristocratie approval. President Pierce was shall bave. It is for other kind of game, 
uirements of an effective iron- one of his parishioners, and the Wealth and their eagles are gathered together. 
Un- | Fashion and Influence of the regnant society, nothing against the merits of individuals; 


But we have not seven hundred 


We say 
b- 


If Street Church for the rebel army. that Christ passed without rebuke, and was no 
The other day this _popular pastor aston- positive part of the law which is so unscrupu- 


ished his flock by praying that ‘‘ God would lously pressed upon us when to our burt,— | 
earn wisdom by experi- turn the rebels from the error of their ways, it is in some such warfare as these, that any- 
‘ence. ‘The Navy Department—let us cheer- but that, if they would not turn, he would thing like that number of ours will be found 


fully accord it the praise it deserves—has not smite and utterly overthrow them.” united. tion 
If it fell haughty dames with sons and husbands in imposition, not resist it. 


The , united. Their action will be to assist servile 


But there is hope for all that. The Eman- 


pew rent to less say to the enemy, 
‘Those thou may’st not look upon, 


But worse remains behind. Last Sunday Ave gathering fast round the yawning stone.” 


great deal more than is generally understood. 

It is the solemn determination of Mr. Lin- 

coln to have the black man properly treated - 
while he is commander-in-chief of the armies 

of the United States. Mr. Lincoln has been 

in the habit of saying plainly, of late, ‘I 

have made up my mind to give the black , 
man every possible encouragement to fight, 
for us. I will-do him justice, and I will 

dismiss any officer who will not carry out my 

policy. If the people dislike this policy 

they will say so at the next presidential elec- 
tion—but so long as I am President the Gov- 
ernment shall deal fairly with this unfortu-’ 
nate race.’” I do not mean to assert that 

Mr. Lincoln used this exact language, but 
he has repeatedly given utterance to the sen- 
timents it expresses. It was after mature 
consideration that Gen. Thomas was sent 
out on his errand among the soldiers. It 
was first ascertained that this old officer was 
himself fully converted to the doctrines and 
policy of the President, and then it was at 
once perceived that in all the country there 
was not so fit a man for the work. Hence- 
forth let men who spell negro with two g’s 
stand from under! The government will 
not tolerate officers who grow mad at the 
thought of permitting a black man to fight. 
Before Congress comes together this policy 
will have become so settled that no amount 
of agitation can upset it. Mr. Lincoln is 


tween Providence and the camp of the 13th 
and 16th Iowa. The object, as announced, 
was to hear some remarks from the Adju- 
tant General of the United States, Gen. 
Thomas, who is now here investigating the 
cendition of the army. The day was beau- 
tifal and about noon the regiments were 
gaily marching upon the grounds in front of 
a large mansion, formerly the residence of 
some Southern nabob. They formed divi- 
sions and massed themselves in one compact 
body, so as to enable all to hear. On the 
upper portico of the house were gathered 
the Generals and field officers of the di- 
vision. 

Maj. Gen. McPherson introduced Adj. 
Gen. Thomas with some appropriate remarks 
about the object of his mission, which had in 
part the introduction of a new policy in 
this region, by the Administration. (ren. 
Thomas arose and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. He is a gray haired old gentleman, 
tall and straight as an arrow, and looking 
as if there were many years’ service yet left 
in him. He has been in the army from his 
youth. In the course of his remarks, he 
stated that he wasa native of the South, 
and he and his children had been nursed 
and suckled by negro women. This gave 
him a right, he claimed, to have-his senti- 
ments relative to the negroes, accepted with 
sincerity. He said the abuses on contra- 


‘for its blunders out of a brave man like Du- week, while the fanatic Dr. Channing was Manchester cries ‘‘Room, boys! Room! the 
pont. And fortunately it cannot, for the proclaiming Wendell Phillips and Gerritt whole League’s a-coming.”’ Commercial men 
Prcskinak is with the gallant Admiral, whose Smith the true preachers of the time, the have weighed and scanned the flimsy argu- 
first achievement added such a lustre to the popular Dr. Sunderland was startling from ment which said that cotton was to be got by 
navy, and whose last did it no dishonor. their weli-bred propriety bis fashionable au- turning slave-driver- The weightiest of blood- 


countries, and in all’stages of civilization and | glish mind ; the same method would be to 
moral culture except the highest. The man the purpose, also, in Germany, and it is 
that emerges into the true liberty of the gos- | hitherto to> much neglected by our critics. I 
pel, and carries the broad and eternal princi- | am not at all satisfied with the common method 
ples of science through the entire field of his | and manner of our criticism, and the present 


bands must be stopped. They must be re- 
ceived kindly into our lines, fed, clothed and 
armed, and the officer who abused or per- 
mitted them to be abused, should at once be 
(dismissed. The Government had deter- 


very obstinate when he makes up his mind 
upon an important subject, and it is made up 
on this. 


Correspondent of N. Y. Herald. 


religious ideas, escapes entirely from this, 
thraldom. 

One of the most important of Colenso’s | 
ehowings, is that, which relates to the pro-| 
digious increase of the Hebrews from 70 to | 
2.000,000, during the sojourn in Egypt. 
To account for this, the narrative gives us| 
four generations, possibly twice that number. | 
Chronologists generally allow for it a period | 
of 215 years, while many recent inquirers | 
extend it to 430, and some still longer. | 
Prof. Green deems it entirely within the 
bounds of reason, and conformable to. 
modern examples. He allows 430 years” 
for the sojourn in Egypt, and ten gen-) 
erations. 
is taken in the registers. 


Rev. Prof. Mahan ID. D., has answered: what is done hitherto. 


Colenso on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He thinks spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned, and that the trouble with Colenso, 
‘‘is not so much with his arguments, as his 
habit of mind,”’ which he tells us is ‘‘tntense/y 
infidel and materialistic.’’ he finds fault 
with Colenso, that ‘‘ He is content to stand 
on plain matter of fact,”’ and does not allow 
himself broad views of the divine purpose. 
He also finds him ‘fairly enroll himself 
among the  Pantheists.’’ 


Of all but four of these, no notice | which I shall dwell upon in my preface, and | 


On looking ; 


state of it, well established as it seems to be, 
and highly — by sine 008 : ee 
fers greatly from the contempt and neglect of | 2 

ued strict scientific method, which is the | Charkeeten,-bat. on some af ie deferwney: 
common fault of my countrymen, and pecu- 
liarly soof our works belonging to the (so- 
called) ‘higher criticism.’ * 229 
From all this, you may infer how much I 
am agreeing with your method, and how wel- 
come such a book was to me, although the 


results, for the most part, are not new to my — in the assault upon the next 


researches, and. in soaie. points oven: Tet} be- _ the Monitors will not be so unequally matched, | neglect it. 


hind by my observations, bu ess doubt,finding ‘and there is little reason to doubt that, in 
their complement in the Second Part. Net | 
the particulars—the method is the point | the city. 


show the way to be pursued, compared with | : 
* # * # Go, Hantc 

. first Massachusetts colore 

go on undauntedly, and may God prosper » 

your efforts! ‘‘D, Herman Huprecp.”’ 
PROF. EWALD TO BISHOP COLENSO. 
“GOTTINGEN. FEB, 15, 1863. 

_ “f thank you fur the Second Part of your 
work. * * * In the Preface of this | 
Second part, and elsewhere in the body of it, fas been a trifle slow, though of that I do 
I find very excellent truths spoken out by not pretend to judge. I do know of white 
you beautifully and powerfully ; and I glad- 

‘ly here repeat how sincerely I rejoice at your 

freedom and courage in Christian matters, 


hundred negroes. 


have been double and triple the time in fill- 


I need not tell you how envious and malig- sermon was discussed. Every member save, 
yes are watching the progress of the one voted that their pastor should preach as! 
d regiment ; or how his own conscience dictated, without let or Army.—lIt has for some time been known to 


sneering tongues are telling that after months | hindrance from them! And that in a Wash- the country that Gov. Axprew, of Massa- 
of effort Gov. Andrew has been actually ington fashionable and (till lately at least) chusetts, has been engaged in raising a negro 
able. by sending out recruiting sergeants to  pro-slavery congregation ! 
the four ends of the earth, to drum up six | 


regiments, in Massachusetts, and in well | 
nigh every other State of the North, that | 


| Meantime it is pretty certain that we shall dience by announcing that on the evening of less triumphs in the history of nations, is | 
' have another attack,—not, this time, on the approaching FastDay he should take a_ stretching its limbs again for action ; and the | 
I step to which his conscience had long called spoilt child of victory, its chairman, is at the 
‘have reason to believe that, instead of sail- him, and which he felt he could no longer head of the new movement on his own ground. 
ing recklessly in, torun the gauntlet of the postpone. L n 
_ rebel batteries, and Jay the city under our the affairs of the country, and say what he one kind of freedom into Wales and stirred 
| guns, we shall, in the course of a few weeks, believed it his duty to say as a preacher of the ancient Briton with the words of sense 
| deliberately commence on the outside fortifi the Gospel. It might sunder many friendly and justice, is found in active communication 
_ cation, overpower it with our superiority of relations, it might tear the church to pieces, on the other with the more forward French. 
metal, and turn its guns to aid our iron-clads it might cost him his place in his pulpit, but The good cause is going up, and the bad one 
In this way, it was his duty, and he would no longer down. Let no man fear, except that he shall 


He should define his position on The English pastor who carried the sound of 


not be in time to claim his share. 
The Ses-, fs 





Of course there was a flutter. 


_such piecemeal fashion they may finally take sion was called together, and the propriety. THE PRESS ON THE NEW POLICY. 


‘of permitting the delivery of the incendiary At 
From the Cincinnati Commercial. 


A Crrance ror Necroes to Ger Iyxto tue 


regiment, the 54th Massachuesetts. At last 
Of course the sermon next Thursday even- | accounts there were eight hundred enlisted 


ling isto be anti-slavery. Dr. Sunderland negroes in camp, near Boston, and the Gov- 


. ! a * . oe 
Perhaps the progress of your regiment has long been known by our friends here as, ernor was contemplating the raising of a col- 


with us at heart, but prudence, and the pe-! ored brigade. We learn that his recruiting 
culiar condition of his congregation have al-| agents are now in this city. Mr. A. P. 
ways sealed his lips. ‘The time for such seal-- Duntap will be found at the Western Freed- 
ing has passed, and henceforth the most pop-| men’s Aid Commission Rooms, corner of 
ular pulpit of the capital is to be openly on’ Ninth and Walnut streeets, where he will be 


FreperaL Excamement at Youna’s Pornt, 
La., April 18, 1863.—Arrival of Adj. 
_ Gen. Thomas — Organization of Negro 
Regiments.— The only event of special 
_ interest which has transpired for some weeks 
past is the arrival of L. Thomas, Ad- 
jutant General of the United States. The 
general, accompanied only by his private 
‘secretary, George B. Field, Esq., arrived 
at Milliken’s Bend, ten miles above, on 
the steamer Rocket yesterday morning, 
and was officially received by Major General 
Grant and staff. Arrangements had been 
made for a grand review of troops at Milli- 
ken’s Bend upon the arrival of Gen. Thomas ; 
but the review was postponed fora few days. 
Gen Thomas is charged with the policy of 
the Administration on the contraband ques- 
tion; but what it is has not been made known | 
at the above point yet. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a very ‘‘liberal” policy will be 
announced, and that all ‘‘ American citizens 
of African descent’’ will have an opportunity 
of testifying their loyalty to the flag and 
their patriotism by enlisting under the one 
and fighting for the other. News reached 
here that four regiments were forming at 
Lake Providence, and that a large number 
of applicants were booked for advanced 


mined to arm the negroes. By the _procla- 
mation all slaves of rebels were now free, 
yet they were being used to raise corn. 
flour, and wheat for their rebel masters. 
We intend to make them in part, do this for 
us and for themselves, and others of them 
to help us crush this rebellion. Gen. 
Thomas supported this policy with some 
strong facts and arguments. He said two 
negro regiments were to be raised here It 
was intended to put negroes on the planta- 
tions here deserted by their rebel owners, 
and while they cultivated the soil, they 
should be protected by negro regiments— 
thus relieving that number of white regi- 
ments, who could march on the enemy. 
But arming the negroes was the great ob- 
ject of Gen. Thomas’s remarks, and he was 
loudly applauded on all sides. The eman- 
cipation law he declared as part of this prin- 
ciple—its inaugurator, and that was ap- 
plauded ! 

Speeches were afterwards made by Gen- 
eral McArthur, Captain Klinck, (corps quar- 
termaster, ) Colonel Reed, and others. Every 
speaker rejoiced at this arming the negro 
policy, and all were vociferously applauded 
by the thousands of soldiers present. Gen. 
Thomas said finally, that he would like to 


through Colenso’s entire work, he is 88 and how firmly I am convinced that you, for ing their ranks that your colored regiment , OUT side. glad to see colored men who want to go to 
unable to ae anything good or reliable, as this very reason, will hold so much the more | has thus far consumed. : | You know, that Hooker at last is moving, the big war, and will pay their expense to the 
Prof. Green of America. Besides deprecia- firmly the essential and eternal substance of | But has it ever occurred to the sneerers to | —that the reorganized and remoralized army, | camp of the 54th Massachusetts, near Bos- 
ting Colenso, he takes occasion in passing, tO (Christianity. The conflict which you have | think what a free colored man inthe North is | on which the fullness of our hopes is resting, ton. If the colored men have any pride in 
express a very poor opinion of the (rerman  ¢hys called forth in England is at this day | going when he volunteers? It is easy | is soon to be tried. Expectations are_high | this matter, this would be a good time to show 
commentators. : no longer to be avoided ; and under the | enough to tell what a white man does, He! here. and confidence in Hooker and the} it. They complain of the unjust prejudices 

On the whole, the shallow sophistry and power and wonder-working might of the | pockets his hundred or his two or three hun- | army, though more chastened and intelligent of the white men, and the various disabilities 


grades of rank under the new regime. ‘To have a distinct expression from the soliiers 
those better acquainted with the philosophy | themselves by vote ; how they liked this ne- 
of making a soldier out of a negro I leave! gro Emancipation and arming policy, and 
the discussion of the subject. My duty be asked all in favor of it to take off their hats. 
it to state the fact that the enterprise—not at | I am happy to say, to you my friend, who 
all novel in the history of this war—com- have felt so much interest in this regiment, 
mences with the most flattering indications | that not a head was covered in the 16th Lowa, 











puerile weakness of Colenso’s hostile critics, 
is quite remarkable, and argues strongly 
against their cause. It does not seem as 
though the Eternal was pleased to lend them 
the inspirations of genius which are the natu- 
ral accumpaniments of truth. Though 
equally censorious, Prof. Mahan 
less sareastic than Prof. Green. 


was unknown to fame. His diocese on! 
the Southeastern coast of Africa is scarcely 
adapted to his genius. It is about half as. 
large as the great State of New York, and is 


inhabited by native Africans, with a small, rrom 


number of Kurepeans, mostly adventurers of | 
the hardiest class, in a few principal plages. 
In a worldly point of view his position is not | 
entirely unlike that of the great emperor on | 
St. Helena, without his guards. It is far be- | 
hind the positions of the bishops of London | 
and Westminster. But from his humble 
position, Bishop Colenso has outstripped his 
more favored peers, in the races both of dis- 
tinction and usefulness. 


minster, accept the truth, they may assume. 
a still higher position, than that to which 
Yolenso has risen, but if they fail to per- 
ceive their duty in this great crisis of the re- 
ligious world, and if Colenso holds on his 
way rising to higher and still higher light, 
the star of his glory will be of the first mag- 
nitude, with few to rival it in the ranks of 
prelacy, and they will decline. 

Bishop Colenso was educated at Cambridge 


University, England, and brings to his study | most alone here, as he did in the Senate « 


of the Scriptures the results of liberal train- 
ing, in his habits of inquiry and study. He 
has held the office of bishop nine years, and 
is not charged with impropriety or negligence 
in the performance of its duties; he ought 
not to = a novices in sacred learning. He 
is an independent thinker, and deems it his 
duty to seck for the truth beyond the limits 
of the prayer book and canons of the church 
of England. He does not seem to have dis- 
covered the infallibility and omniscience of 
the Chureh, nor the all sufficiency of ancient 
ereeds and formulas for human culture ; and. 
he acts on the principle that the same free- 
dom of judgment in regard to truth is inher- 
ent in the Church of England ministry 
which has for many years been conceded to 
the laity in that communion. Are the hier- 
archy in this respect to be allowed an equal- 
ity with the laity? A free thinking laity, 
and circumscribed thinking clergy, do not 
exactly agree; and have travelled together 
in the church of England till they must eith- 
er have a free ministry or a restricted laity. 

While sharply criticised by numerous 
champions of old ideas, in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and America, Colenso is 
everywhere receiving words of encourage 
ment from eminent scholars The National , 
Review of London, endorses his principal 
conclusions, and gives them additional sup- 
port. Several of the most eminent Hebra- 
ists of Germany have certified him of their 
concurrence in his main conclusions, and ad- 
dress him with words of approval. 

To offset the ill opinion of the critics we 
give our readers some of the comments of 
eminent German theologians : 

DR. KALISCH TO BISHOP COLENSO. 
“* DECEMBER 20, 1862. 

Dr. Kalisch may be allowed to assure the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Natal that he most 
cordially appreciates his critical labors, that 
he is aware of their paramount importance, 
and that he confidently expects from them 


is much tinuation of your work ; 
2 We do not Jove and friendship’s sake, to send it to me in 
apprehend, that Colenso will suffer seriously the same wav as soon as it appears.” 
from either ; or from others of the same class. | . 

A few months since, the Bishop of Natal ioe 


5 If those eminent | whole Committee on the Condact of the 
prelates the bishops of London and West-) War, headed by bluff Ben. Wade of Ohio, | 


| Spirit of Christ. it may be carried through | 


to the attainment of a grand new triumph of | with the assurance that whatever may be his | 


Christianity, such as all the best men long 
for. In this respect, you may be ever sure 
of my deepestsympathy. * * * [nee 

hardly say how very eager I am for the con- 
and I beg you, for 


| fate his flag bears hi protection, that if be 
_is captured he is certain of honorable treat- 
ment as a prisoner of war, of careful attend- 
ance, if wounded, and of speedy exchange ; 
| while any injury he knows will be speedily 


; | redressed by the strong arm of a Govern- 

















Se * s | motest prison. 
Correspondence. | How is it with the negro? Without the 
~~ DEFE RRED LETTE — | munificent bounty with which our whiter pa- 


CORRESPONDENT. 


another race to command him, be goes into 
| the field with a halter about his neck, and 
| braves, in his zeal to serve the country that 
| in half the States has disfranchised him, alike 
| the threat of being sold into hopeless slavery, 
| which the rebel President has promulgated, 
| and the horrible example of relentless butch- 
| ery which threw such a lurid glare over the 
‘temporary rebel triumph at Murfreesboro’. 
| When white men do as much to prove their 
_ patriotism it will be time for them to sneer at 
| the negro. 
ah a: 
and Senator Chandler of Michigan, waited | — toy spi bee © see 
on the President to urge the immediate com- _ the colored volunteers it is inviting from the 
mencement of reprisals against British com- " barbarities which have been visited upon them. 
meree, without cne hour’s previous notice, With one hand it offers them arms ;. with the 
or one word more of diplomacy. Perhaps _ other it witholds the protection it has never 
you do not know that equally decided meas- | failed to give even its white teamsters; while 
ures were warmly urged by perhaps a ma- it bids them prove their fitness for freedom 
jority of our leading statesmen, and by three by incurring the risks of either butchery or 
such men in the Cabinet as Chase, Stanton lactase And nthe feesal this pea . 
and Welles. Mr. Sumner indeed stood al- | a ab of te Binles ime volunteering ee 
rapidly in proportion to their numbers, :8 
white men ever did! Isn’t this another anc 
conclusive proof of the inborn cowardice ot 
the negro race, on which testy old Mr. Wick- 
liffe used to wax so eloquent ? 


OUR WASHINGTON 


Hostility toward England—Wade, Chandler, Chase, Stan- 
ton, Welles; and Sumner—The Charleston Reverse— 
Failure of our Monitors and Heavy Guns—Colored Pa- 
triotism vs. the White Article. 

Wasuineton, April 22. 
Our English complications have developed 
an eagerness for war with Great Britain that, 
much as she has done to earn our hate, is 
nevertheless surprising. You know that the 


month or two before, in opposing every step 
that looked to saddling ourselves with any 
more wars till we had a little better success 
with the one we already have on our bands. 
His representations however were not with- | 
out their weight, and, most of all, on Mr. | 
Lincoln himself. The President’s final ex- | Pete im the Pulpit in Washington—The Thunderbolt 
pression on the subject was—like him: “We'll | 
bear anything and everything from them ; | 
they may even kick us if they want to take 
the responsibility, but they can’t divert us | 
from the work we have in hand. By and 
by our turn for kicking will come !”’ 
Meantime from the middle and lower classes Pulpit of Washington. 
of England there come to us words of cheer. Few of us have forgotten how a young 
‘Don't willfully throw obstacles in our way,”’ | divine, whose genius and eloquence all ad- 
they say, ‘‘and before long we’ll drive this mired, Southern, aristocratic and pro-slavery 
Palmerston ministry out of power. The re- | by birth and education, was driven from a 
action has set in, conduct yourselves dis- Washington pulpit for daring to utter the 
ereetly and above all avoid all issues that convictions that brought bim out forever from 
will call to Palmerston’s aid our national pride, his people and forced him to deliver the mes- 
and he will have to go down before it.”’ sage God had given him against the Crime of 
And so they remonstrate against the issue the Nation. He went out into what was here 
of letters of marque, and against needless supposed the outer darkness of the West, and 
threats about the privateers ; but exhort us preached on. Three months ago he returned; 
to continue to bring out the facts, and assure and in the Senate chamber of the nation, 
us that, so doing, we shall soon have the ma- from the very spot where so lately John C. 
jority on our side. Breckinridge stood, to the largest and most 
The stories in some of the New York dai- fashionable audience the capitol had for 
lies about the dissatisfaction of the Adminis- 
tration with Admiral Dupont’s conduct at 
Charleston were garbled and distorted, of 
course, but they were not wholly without 
foundation. 
The truth is, Secretary Welles and Asst. 
Seeretary Fox were more than half-inclined 
to make a sacrifice of Dupont by way of 
atonement for the failures of the Navy De- 
partment. The battle in Charleston Harbor 
revealed the stupendous blunder of which 
they have been guilty ;—it was not unnatural 
that they should seek to shut their eyes to 
the revelation and to find a scapegoat for the 
failure. | 
For a year past, almost our whole naval 
energies have been devoted to building iron- 


that fell among a Fashionable Congregation last Sunday— 
Hooker's Movement—How Converts to Abolitionism 
thicken. 
Wasnineton, April 28. 
Nowhere has the progress of the last few 
eventful years been more marked than in the 


abolition of slavery. 


grave Senate Chamber by round after round 
of applause ! 
_ That was one step. Here is another. 
Only last Sunday, before an audience that 
comprised as much of the thought, culture 
and official rank of the capital as any other 
that day in the city, one whom you know 
well in Boston, without fear of distracting 
his congregation or being driven into exile 
for uttering the truth that was in him, 
preached of ‘‘The Pulpit and Polities,’’ as- 
serting the right and duty of the Pulpit not 


the most essential advantage for the interests clad vessels of a pattern that our most scien- 
both of historical research and of religious tific men disapproved, and that had never 
truth. If Dr. Kalisch was more cautious in been tested, save in a single imperfect trial ; 
his ‘Gommentary on Exodus,’’ which was and to arming them with huge, unwieldy 
published first, he has proved, by his exposi- guns that were constructed without princi- 
tion of Genesis, that continued study has led ple, and had never been tested at all. 
him to much more decided results; and he is If they had succeeded, it would have been a 
determined. conscientiously to pursue the same brilliant illustration of the sagacity of the 
in the subsequent volumes of his work. Navy Department,—as they failed, it was— 
soe will ever gratefully acknowledge how not! 
much the Bishop’s lucid and fearless criti: For the real cause of our failure at Charles- 
cism contributes to open the public mind for ton was that our means were inadequate to 
an intelligent and unbiassed investigation of the task. We built vessels of the size of 
the Gariptures.” ' sloops-of-war, and instead of giving them the 


merely to interfere in, but to shape and con- 
trol polities, and the inevitable ruin of any 
Government in which the truth was not reeog- 
nized ; finding one of the most fertile causes 
of the rebellion in the abject enslavement of 
the Pulpit throughout the land and most of 
all in Washington, and its cowardly failure , 
to sound in the ears of rulers God’s curse on 
any policy that looked to continuing the! 
crime of human slavery; and reaching bis 
climax by naming, as the true expopents of 
the religion and the age, the honest occupants | 
of the American Pulpit, faithful preachers, 
among the faithless found,—whom, do you 


| ment whose guardian care is powerful enough | 
| to fellow and overshadow him in the re-| 


triotism has to be stimulated, with officers of 


j 


| 
H 


that once exiled minister was received in the | 


dred dollars bounty, and goes into a contest | than in the old days of idol-worship, is still under which they labor. They have the 


abounding. best opportunity now that has been offered 
It is an ill time to croak forebodings, yet for generations, to remove those prejudices. 
there are one or two facts we may as well Let them show themselves good fighting gen, 
look squarely in the face at the outset. and there is no question they will find their 
Hitherto, all our campaigns in the East advantage in it. It has long been the habit 
have been based on the one idea of taking of politicians who owe allegiance to the slave 
Richmond. Have we escaped from that de- power, to accuse anti-slavery men of a de- 
‘lusion? I know Hooker said, weeks ago, sire to raise the negroes toan equality with 
that he cared nothing about taking Richmond, | white men. But that has been, from the be- 
but has the War Department reached an ginning, nonsense and malice. If any body 
equally sensible conclusion? or are we not’ raises the negro, the negro himself must do 
on the brink of beginning again last year’s it. There is no artificial, exterior process by 
blind strategy,—puishing down to Richmond which a race can be raised. The interior in- 
in the spring, only to exhaust our energies | nate force ot the race alone can be operative 
against its defence in the summer and_ be. in its elevation. 
driven back again in the fall? Or if we get | feeling of the major portion of the white race 
Richmond, have we considered well what against forcing the negro growth, we presume 
good it is going todo us? Will we occupy there is no considerable hostility against the 
and possess, and sing Jo 7riumphe, while the negro doing something for himself. 
the rebels fall back by interior lines on their 
mountain fastnesses, only to assume stronger | From the Springfield Republican. 
positions, with less exposed fronts, and defy | NEGro Sotprers.—The new contraband 
us to begin our work over again? commission, at the head of which is Dr. 
In one word, have we learned at last that | Howe of Boston, isin session at Washington. 
the business before us is not to push the reb-, They are outlining their work, and collecting 
els out of Richmond that we may push our- | preliminary testimony as to the condition of 
selves in, and add another to the-useless list! the freed negroes within our lines. The 
of our captured cities, but to defeat and de- | chief objection the negroes make to enlisting 
stroy the rebel armies,—away from their | in the army is that if they are taken prison- 
cities and outside their elaborately constructed | ers the rebels will shoot them. The Presi- 
defences, if possible ? ' dent is expected to issue a proclamation put- 
When that truth penetrates the foggy mind tng them on the same footing as other soldies, 
of the mysterious Somebody who inspires our | and threatening retaliation if the rebels do 
strategy, we shall hear of no advance on nvt treat themaccordingly. 
Richmond, under present circumstances ;— | Prejudice against negro soldiers is fast dy- 
least of all, of any advance on Richmond _ ing out in the army, and objections are pretty 
via Fredericksburg. Till then, we ma /mnch withdrawn everywhere. <A letter from 
us well accept the fact that we are still) Washington, N. C., while under siege, says: 
proceeding on a wrong basis. There may be | “In consequence of the weakness of the 
brilliant victories,—we may even, by stub-, garrison, Gen. Foster organized a battalion 
born fighting and standing the hard pounding of blacks to assist behind the earthworks. 
the longest, put down the rebellion ; but cer- There are no such enthusiastic soldiers in the 


tainly not by the best and cheapest way. department as they. They begged the priv- 
w. R. | ilege of having guns in their hands, and _al- 


most quarreled for the preference. They de- 














From the Bradford Miwon: 
PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND, 


BY GEN. T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 


| possible, and rapidly gained the good opinion 
of the soldiers. Some of them lie behind 
‘the breastworks with a spelling book in one 
HG atin hand and a musket. in the other.” 

Europe is rapidly getting ashamed of com- | 

plicity in the scheme for the universal exten- From the Ashtabula (Ohio) Sentinel. 

sion of Slavery. In fact, except England,  Axoruer Srev.—The recent visit of Ad- 
there has been no country which was very jutant General Tuomas to the Department of 
deep in the plot. There of course were the South West, and the work he has com- 
hearts which beat high at hearing of any- menced there, in relation to the negroes has 
thing so like the resurrection of old ideas surprised and gladdened the friends of free- 
which had begun to be despaired of. But gom asa long step of progress, taken in the 
there were no overt Acts of any magnitude. ; ri¢ht direction. It is proof of the real de- 
No ministers tried the weapon of slander on termination of the Government to keep right 
an honorable officer in a foreign service, nor on the direction of the proclamation of Janu- 
joined with palpable felons in abusing him’ gry 1st; while the man employed and _ his 
for doing what an officer would have been manner of doing the work is evidence that 
turned out of all services for leaving undone. ;he purpose of making this a free country 
None tried the strategem of unofficially rec- does pot rest alone with those who have here- 
ognizing the rebels for Slavery, in hopes of tofore been most active. After all the Jabor 





months collected, before Senators and Repre- | receiving some encouragement from acquies- the Anti-slavery men of the country have be- 
sentatives and high executive officials, he de-| cence. One country only has been so be- towed upon the work of reforming it, they 
clared that the one end of this war was the| mired. It remains to be seen how it will may well be surprised to see those of whom 
And the declaration of | recover its place. 


heat eggre : : they expected so little, taking so bold a stand ; 
While England was being thus dishonored, but they will not the less rejoice to see the 
France has gloriously distinguished itself. work finished by new hands, while they rest 
If it occurs to anybody to ask what country from their labors. Let us be encouraged. 
is at the head of civilization, there will not The world movesand justice will assert her 
be much delay about the answer. Already power. 
the verdict rings through both continents ; is 
it the fault of those who would have hinder- | 
ed the fact? French pastors seven hundred’ = The purpose of the Administration, then, 
and eighty nine, men of the old stock whom js fixed. It is determined to treat the Afri- 
persecution could never bend, the race who can as a man, and to invest him at once with 
in foreign countries and our own have filled the dignities and duties of manhood Let 
all ranks and orders where honor was to be all good men rejoice and take courage. 
won by merit, come forward to declare their 
horror of the attempt which English minis _ Washington Correspondent of Springfield Republican. 
ters patronised with all their hearts and all, The Government has given the most ¢on- 
their souls. No spiritual children of the old vincing proof it had within its reach that it 
Gregoire, (for being a priest and balf a bish-, is determined to do justice to the negro by 
op. he bad no corporeal ones to do it), have sending Gen. Thomas to the Southwest to 
come forward to snggest that if he had lived announce to our army there is policy on the 
till this time, he would have made the treach- negro question. Not upon the question of 
ery of St. Domingo a plea for repeating the Slavery merely, but upon the subject of the 
like. Allhas been manly, open, worthy of black man. (ren. Thomas isa Southern 
men who have suffered much for freedom, man, and has had as violent prejudices against 
and will be ready, when duty calls, todo the abolitionists as almost any other Southern 
same again. _man in his day ; but be has trodden them all 
But England is not all dead, half dead, , under foot at the bidding of his country. 
any of it dead, except aremnant to be count-- This mission of Gen. Thomas means a 


From the Lorain Co. (Ohio) News 


However strong may be the | 


_elared they would sell their lives as early as | 


of success. It is possible that, like every- 
thing new, it ‘‘takes,’’ and that time may 
prove it afailure: but that has to be seen. , 
[n the interim, ‘‘ the work goes bravely on.”’ 


From the Portland Transcript. ; 
Nesro Troors.—The experiment of em- 


ploying the freed men of the Southern plan- | 


tations as soldiers, so far as it has been car- 
ried out, has certainly gone to show that ne- 
groes are not to be despised as fighting men. 
When brought under fire they have stood to 
| their work quite as well as the generality of 
raw white troops. They have certainly 
shown little of that panic cowardice which 
many predicted they would exhibit. Col. 
Higginson’s troops have behaved well in 
Florida. During the recent seige of Wash- 


ington, N. C., Gen. Foster organized a bat- | 


tallion of blacks. and the correspondent of 


‘the N. Y. Herald says there are no such | 


_ enthusiastic soldiers in the department as | 
they. They begged the privilege of having’ 
guns in their hands, and almost quarreled 
|for the preference. They declared they 
would sell their lives as dearly as possible, 


and rapidly gained the good opinion of the , 


soldiers. Some of them lay behind the, 


breast works with a spelling book in one 


hand and musket in the other. <A _ letter 
writer at New Orleans says the latest item | 
of news in that city ‘‘isa brilliant exploit | 
of the 2d Louisiana Native at Pascagoula, | 
where they took possession of the town and 
repulsed the attack of a force nearly double | 
their number, capturing several prisoners, | 
and taking the Confederate colors.” The 
writer adds, ‘‘ the rebels were undoubtedly 
astonished to. find how well their former 
slaves can fight when freedom is their battle 
ery.”’ Gen, Thomas has been down on the | 
‘Mississippi preparing the way for the organ- | 
ization of a large body of negro troops ; the 
experiment is to goon, and all should be 
willing to see it fairly tried. 


From the Bucks Co. ( Penn.) Intelligencer. | 
The most admirable address of Adjutant | 
General Thomas at Lake Providence, Louisi- 
ana, which we published last week, admits us 
to a full view of the purposes of the Govern- 
ment upon this subject. The rebels are to 
be weakened by the abstraction of the bone 
and muscle, upon whose labor they have so 
long depended, and this strength is to be | 
added to the ranks of the Union army that is 
marshalled against them. This movement, 
seems tocommand the universal approval of | 
the forees in the field. Twenty regiments 
will thus be added at once to our Mississippi 
army, and that of General Rosecrans will 
doubtless be reinforced in a similar degree. 
(ieneral Banks is actively employed in or- 
ganizing and drilling a black army. We all 
know what General Hunter has done, and 
what manful courage has already been proved 
by his colored battalions. And so the work 
goes on. What is now being done is only 
the beginning of the future. The capacity 
of the black man to fight as well as to work 
having once been recognized, the tightest 
bond is broken, and his race has been ad- 
mitted to participation in one of the earliest 
attributes of manhood. 


From the Racine Journal 


The letter from Secretary Chase read be- neve a 
if ‘‘four cats 


were in rebellion in some part of the British 


fore the great Union Mass meeting in New 
York Saturday evening, will arrest attention. 


It meets the issue of the war and the part ‘ 


colored men are hereafter to bear in it boldly P 
He believes they should be be asked for by the cats in return. 


and squarely. 
treated as men, and be made to do all kinds 
of military service for w 
fied. The Secretary © 


‘as now? 


this kind cut both ways. 


and no regiment on the ground more enthu- 
siastically applauded the sentiments of the 
speakers in favor of arming the negroes. 





From the Bradford (Eng.) Advertiser, April 18. 


ENGLISH NEUTRALITY. 


o————— 


BY AN ENGLISIL GENERAL. 


There is suspicion of fraud about the word 


‘neutrality ; which of course governments 
‘whose hearts are with the evil cause will 


make the most of, and it is as well to have an 
eye on. 

Neutrality does not mean that you are to 
avoid assisting one of two contending parties 
because it would be unfair to the other. It 
means that as the way to keeping out of 
serapes, you shall not ‘‘in quarrels inter- 
pose,” and so avoid the ‘‘wiping of a bloody 
nose’’ which as a general rule is like enough 
to be the consequence. 

The term was invented with a view to ap- 
plication to regular wars between acknow- 
ledged governments. If France and Eng. 
land go to war, what are the acknowledged 
duties there of America or Russia ‘ 

But the case is complicated, and in fact 
something very much like a new case alto- 
gether, when the term is to be applied toa 
rebellion or armed resistance to an acknow- 
ledged Government. 

One recognized duty in the simple case is, 


‘that the admitted neutral shall not furnish 


warlike stores, or what is known by the 
phrase contraband of war, to either of the 
contending parties. But how in the less 
simple, which is the present % 

When the army of the Pretender was at 
Derby, what was the duty of Russia there- 
upon ; supposing the law of nations to stand 
Was it in cut off the sup- 
plies of hemp tothe British navy, without 
which it would not be able to leave its ports ? 
Or might it continue this supply, but by way 
of fairness and pure love of a conscience void 
of offence, claim the right of landing as much 
gunpowder as it pleased on any part of the 
coast where the communication was open 
with the rebels) rear 7 It was plain it might 
do one, but not attempt to balance it with 
the other. If it did, it is further plain it 
would have been at the cost of the war with 
the Government of St. James's, as long as it 
had a leg to stand on. 

And why? Clearly because one wasa 
government with which had been made a com- 
pact of peace and amity, and the other was 
not. If a time had come when the men at 
Derby were the  peemeae or if they had 
divided the island in two and compact been 
made with them as the acknowledged rulers 
of the Northern half, the state of the board 
would have been different ; and it is pre- 
cisely because it was not so, that it was not 
different. 

Since that period, alterations have been 
made in the contracts expressed or under- 
stood among nations. In England in par- 


ticular, for national convenience and keeping 
out of quarrels, the restraints have been 
drawn closer on supplying the instruments of 


war to belligerents, and of course things of 
But there -has 
r been anything which whispered, that 
as is the French proverb, 


lominions, Russia was bound to stop ber sup- 
lies of hemp, or else furnish all that might 


It is plain there is an explanation some- 


hich they are quali- where, and itis here. Were the cats ac- 
f. the ‘Ireasury, no knowledged? If, as has often been the case, 





doubt indieates the policy the Administra- they extend from small beginnings till they 


tion will pursue in the further prosecution of become the parties to solemn contract like 
the war to put down rebellion. Slavery is their betters, the case is altered ; but till 
success, that happens, it isnot altered. The difference 


no longer to stand in the way of é 
nor is if t0 be treated gingerly beieaiier. between certain things having been done and 
‘not, is precisely the reason why Z puts his 
Wuat THE Sonpiers Say or It.—Siz- head into the hangman's noose, while A. B. 
teenth lowa Regiment, April 9, 163.— and C. with all the other letters of the alpha- 
Yesterday morning the different brigades bet, go home to breakfast. 
and regiments of this division received or- 
ders to march with only side arms to Col. | Prixtep sr James R 
Ransom’s headquarters, about half way be-. 221 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
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